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Imported HOLLAND BULBS 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocus, and many others 





Will Bring a Glowing Rainbow of Color 
into Your Garden Next Spring 



















NOW is the TIME to select your Bulbs for planting this Fall; so that 
your Garden—large or small—will give you the fresh and colorful 
Enchantment of Spring from early March into June. 


No words or pictures ever seem to do justice to the endless variety 
in gorgeous colors and beautiful forms of these Bulbs. 


You know just the spots where the bright colors of bulbs will be 
needed to make your garden more beautiful next Spring; in groups 
of a dozen or more by your garden gate, at the side of steps, bordering 
a walk or hedge, in drifts or groups in mixed flower borders. They need 
little care— Nature does the work. 


BE SURE the bulbs you plant are imported from HOLLAND. 
For there, Nature and intensive cultivation for centuries, have devel- 
oped Bulbs incomparable in quality, variety in form and colorful beauty. 


ASK YOUR DEALER -—showing this emblem — for 
our 3 beautiful booklets on the culture of Bulbs. 
You will find them at Bulb, Seed, Hardware, Chain 
and Department Stores, Nurseries and Florists in 
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of Holland, 4 ast 42nd St., New Yor © 
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Horticulture; September 1918; Volume X X VI; No.9. Issued monthly. Published at Horti- 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1897. Additior 
cultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year, $2.00 entry at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., August 12, 1947. Acceptance for mailing 
Canada, $2.00. Foreign Countries, $3.00. Entered as second-class matter December 8, special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925. 
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“keaners 4 fuestions Answered 


What is the difference between crab-grass and quack grass, if any? 

Although the terms are often loosely applied, crab-grass, 
Digitaria sanguinalis, is a wiry-stemmed annual which comes up 
in bare patches in lawns during the Summer and dies with the 
coming of frost, leaving behind numerous seeds for the next year. 
It also spreads during the growing season by means of the stems 
which root at the joints. Quack-grass, or couch-grass, Agropyron 
repens, on the other hand, is a perennial. It produces underground 
stems which cause #t to spread rapidly. 

- 7, 

How can I get rid of the black beetles on my asters? 

Spray the plants thoroughly with D.D.T. according to the 
manufacturer’s directions. Rotenone is also effective, both as # 
contact insecticide and a stomach poison. 
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This past Summer I noticed many sugar maples turning yellow 
and dropping their leaves prematurely. Is this a new blight? 

The unusual weather over a large part of the country caused 
many such vagaries. A sudden hot spell following a long, rainy 
sunless period finds the growth soft and sappy and unable to 
withstand the sudden change. Many times leaves or fruits are 
dropped by the tree to ease the strain. 
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Which is the so-called opium poppy and wili it grow in this 
country? 

It is Papaver somniferum which grows very readily in this 
country. It is a large-flewered annual and was, formerly, carried 
by most seedsmen in a wide variety of improved colors and forms. 
They ranged from white through pink and red to purplish and 
from singles to doubles, such as the carnation and peony-flowered 
poppies. However, seed which will germinate is not available 
owing to action taken by the narcotic authorities. 
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What is the best method of propagating own-root lilacs? 
Perhaps, the easiest way for the home gardener is to take pieces 
of root of about the thickness of a lead pencil, cut them up into 
sections three inches long and plant them in a cold frame. Handled 
in this way they seem to be able to produce plants at almost any 
time of year. 
7 ry y ' 


Is it possible for an amateur to extract enough pyrethrum from 
home-grown plants to use as an insecticide? 

It is unlikely that the average amateur has the proper equip- 
ment necessary to make his own pyrethrum extract and to arrive 
at the proper concentration so that the spray would be effective 
without harming the plants. 

wT © 


I am unable to dig my gladiolus corms as usual this year. How late 
can this be done? 

Gladiolus corms may be dug very late in the season without 
injury to them, They have even been dug when there was a six- 
inch snow cover and an inch or two of frost in the soil. In other 
words, they are safe at least until the frost gets down to them. 
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What should I do to my potted hydrangea to make the flowers pink 
another year? 

Such hydrangeas are normally pinkish anyway and the bluing 
occurs only when the soil is made acid. However, adding a little 
lime to the soil will help make the flowers a better pink in most 

ases. 
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I have a vigoraus young yellow-wood tree that I grew from seed 
but it has never bloomed. What is wrong with it? 

If you have grown it from seed, it is very likely that it is not 
vet old enough to bloom. Give it a few more years before worry- 
ing about it too much, 
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The health, beauty and vigor of lawns and trees are 
entirely dependent upon the regular use of quality, organic 
fertilizers. Described below are two outstanding, time- 
tested Wilson products admirably suited for this particular 


Wilson’ 
LAWN FERTILIZER 


"'Original Springfield Lawn Formula’’ 






Fall feeding of lawns affords many outstanding advantages. 
One. — It helps combat crab grass and other turf pests. 
Two. — It enables turf to maintain a high nutrient level 
and to continue with growth and root development. Three. 
—It assists, immeasurably, in assuring thick, luxuriant 
early Spring growth. Wilson’s Lawn Fertilizer is an out- 
standing contributor in the development of fine, healthy 
lawns. Fosdiendenuthe organic it is a scientifically blended, 
balanced and proportioned turf food. Order now, so that 
you will have it on hand when suitable weather conditions 


for feeding present themselves. 
100 Ib. Bag— $5.50 ‘Ton Lots— $98.00 


Wikseon’s 
TREE FOOD 


Undernourished trees are unsightly and readily susceptible 
to insect damage. Insure healthy, luxuriant growth in the 
Spring with regular Fall feedings of Wilson’s Tree Food. 
It helps in stimulating the root action and growth which 
takes place during the Winter. For many years, WrLson’s 
Tree Foop has been the first choice among experienced 
gardeners and tree men. 


Uniformly blended of rich organics, compounded to become 
available gradually over an extended period, Wilson’s Tree 
Food contains no inert fillers — every bag contains 100 
Ibs. of real fertilizing value. 


100 lb. Bags— $5.50 One Ton— $98.00 


(For large operations, Wilson’s Portable Electric Tree 
Feeding Unit is available. Write for details.) 


For additional information and prices on 
these and other of Wilson’s Quality Pro- 
ducts, address Dept. H-9. 


Reena 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


hes: W. Palm Beach, Florida Glen Cove and White Pluins, New York 
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COLCHICUM — 


A Bulb that Blooms in Fall 


FOR a garden flower brimmed to bursting 
with energy there is nothing that can 
equal the colchicum. In the garden when 
most other plants are through for the year, 
they pop up out of the ground and burst. 
into bloom with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Bulbs left lying on a table or desk may 
surprise everyone at times by flowering 
when their time comes without so much 
as a drop of water. 

Of course, the colchicum has one draw- 
back. The leaves appear early in the season 
and then die down. This means an un- 
sightly spot while the leaves ripen — they 
must not be cut off or injury to the corm 
may result. You must wait until the leaves 
are dry before removing them. However, 
the spectacle of the flowers in the Autumn, 
blooming away whatever the weather and 
without a sign of leaves, is more than 
enough to make up for this single difficulty. 

Colchicums are best planted in late 
August or early September and they will 
bloom, if you are late about getting them 
in, almost before the corms are covered 
over. The important thing about planting 
is to cover them much more shallowly 


than is the case with most bulbs — about 
two inches is enough. 

However, the bed should be well spaded 
to at least eight inches for the corms send 
their roots down and down. They will 
bloom the first year no matter what the 
soil or the conditions but for permanent 
plantings, it is best to assure the prosperity 
of the bulbs by mixing a good complete 
fertilizer into the soil. Use about a pound 
of any good food to each 25 square feet of 
area unless the soil is itself rich. In that 
case the fertilizer can be reduced propor- 
tionately. 

Colchicums are hardy but a mulch the 
first year — when the weather turns cold — 
will be of value. Probably one of the best 
ways in which to grow them is to have 
them with plantings of such things as 
Phlox subulata or various forms of arabis or 
iberis. These act as a screen for the ripening 
foliage of the colchicums in the late Spring 
or early Summer and, in the Winter, these 
plants afford the corms a sufficient degree 
of protection. 

Colchicums are comparatively long-lived 
and should continue for years. Leave them 


undisturbed, therefore, unless they show 
signs of deterioration. In that case dig the 
bulbs early in July or any time soon after 
the leaves have died down and reset them 
in fresh or well-fed soil. 

Do not confuse colchicums with the 
various types of crocus. They do look alike 
but while crocuses are irids and have three 
stamens, the colchicums are members of 
the lily tribe and have six stamens. 

The colchicum can be propagated by 
seed but it is a slow and laborious business. 
Separation of the corms is the swifter way 
but for amateurs the bulbs are cheap 
enough in most cases to make this un- 
necessary. 

The commonest is C. autumnale with 
rose-purple flowers. The species has several 
varieties: album is white, atropurpureum is 
purple, majus is larger, minus is dwarf 
and roseum is rose-pink. Some of these 
varieties may be difficult to obtain. The 
species itself is always good. 

C. parkinsoni is another species with 
purple and white flowers. There is also C. 
agrippinum with its closely related variety, 
variegatum. 

There are, likewise, Spring-blooming 
colchicums, such as C. luteum, yellow flow- 
ered, but these vernal species are hard to 
find and their hardiness has been ques- 
tioned. Besides, crocuses are better for 
Spring bloom. 

— Winturop THORNTON. 
Randolph, Vt. 





OPRIGHT VEW HEDGE *:3' 54° 


100 ft. of hedge, 11, ft. apart, uses 67 Yews, 
costs $53.60 in 9-12 inch size, {$80 a 100} 


Aristocrat of all 9-12" $80 
hedges. Bushy, twice 
transplanted, not 


spindly seedlings: 


(100) 
(25 for $22.50) 
12-15” $95 (100) 
(25 for $25.00) 


(25 for $32.50) 


PER 
FOOT 


15-18” $125 (100) 50or more 
@ 100 rate 


RHODODENDRONS ':;' 35°! 





Fine Young Plants, 12 in. High. Slender now, but will grow bushy. Small 
Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay Express {about 8c a plant} on arrival. 


RHODODENDRON, Maximum; white in July » 50 for $17.50 (5 for $3.00) 100 
RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense; rose in June » 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) Plants 
>* ee RHODODENDRON, Carolina; pink in May + 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) (25 each) 
a KALMIA (Mountain Laurel); pink-white in June » 50 for $20.00 (5 for $3.00) $47.50 
An Any five of above, 114 ft. B & B, bushy specimens {4 years older; on 
NE chne cbcecccens ences Piccsencenn for $15.75 
fun if done from the ground. And it is 


WK Mm ne 2 WA R F F R Ul TS if dwarfed fruits only are planted. More 


fruit per acre, too. All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. 
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OFFER A: One each all six, 
2-year-olds, fruit possible 1950, 
for $23.00. 


Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of pollen- 
a APPLES: 1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 
1 Bartlett, 1 Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 

German Prune PLUM. tag ig ee ee 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established 1878 
50 Church St. 











Dept. H-9 New York (7), N. Y. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Would a rose ul 50 sweet... 


By Any (om Thitke 7 


By W. I. P. CAMPBELL 
and ALBERT F. BLAKESLEE 


Genetics Experiment Station 
Smith College 


OMBEYA, the wedding flower, is a 
genus of plants native to Africa which 
belongs to the Sterculiaceae family. Two 
species are in cultivation in the Smith 
College conservatories, D. natalensis and 
D. punctata, both tall-growing, large-leaved 
shrubs. The flowers of the first are white, 
while those of the second are pink. Other- 
wise, they are much alike in appearance. 

At a recent meeting of the Holyoke and 
Northampton Florists’ and Gardeners’ 
Club the first author exhibited a plant of 
D. natalensis, and remarked that it would 
be an attractive flower for corsage use if it 
did not have such an unpleasant odor. To 
his surprise, many of the florists present 
said they found the odor pleasant. It 
seemed desirable, therefore, to make a test 
regarding the likes and dislikes of a larger 
number of people for the odor of these 
flowers. Accordingly a series of questions 
was drawn up and blanks to be filled out 
were given visitors at the Spring flower ex- 
hibit at the Smith College greenhouse. 

Each was asked to check in appropriate 
space whether the odor was absent or 
present and if present.whether it was weak, 
medium or strong and also whether the odor 
seemed pleasant, indifferent or unpleasant. 
A total of 58 persons filled out the blanks. 
Of these only one failed to detect an odor 
in the flowers. Twenty-nine called the odor 
pleasant, 10 indifferent, 16 unpleasant and 
two who considered the odor to be of 
medium strength said it had both a pleasant 
and an unpleasant element. These two are 
not included in the total tabulations in the 
adjoining table. 

The records show that there is a wide 
difference among the people who tested the 
odor of the same flowers. What is a strong 
odor to one person appears to be weak to 
another. Among those who called the odor 
weak, the majority considered it pleasant 
while of those who called the odor strong a 
larger number considered it unpleasant. If 
those who called the odor medium are to be 
classified, as perhaps they should be, along 
with those who called it weak as opposed 
to those who found the odor distinctly 
strong, the difference is still more striking. 


The experiment with dombeya supports the 
findings of the second author regarding 
other odors: that any odor which is strong 
enough tends to be unpleasant. As was 
shown by the tests with dombeya, an odor 
which is weak to one person may be strong 
to another. 


Perhaps more important than _ the 
strength of the odor in regard to whether 
we like or dislike it are the pleasurable or 
unpleasurable associations which have been 
built up in our memory about it. The asso- 
ciations with the odors can be judged by 
the answers to the qusetion: “‘What does 
the odor smell like to you?” Clover, straw- 
berries, almond, heliotrope, coconut candy, 
honeysuckle, turnips, wild cherry, may- 
flowers and stale orange rind together, 
lemon and apple blossoms are some of the 
descriptions given by those who called the 
odor pleasant. Rotten coconut, lemon-lime, 
rotten eggs, sweaty socks, soured milk, 
wilted cucumber, pyridine, floor wax and 
something rotten are among the descrip- 
tions given the odor by those who called it 
unpleasant. These descriptions suggest the 
different kinds of associations which have 
been built up around the odor and also indi- 
cate that the odor may have a distinctly 
different quality to different people. 


Later, tests were made with a group of 
students regarding their reactions to the 
odor of the flowers of the other species, 
Dombeya punctata. A total of 31 took the 
test. Of these 27 called the odor unpleasant 
and only, four called it pleasant. Apparently 
the odor of the flowers of this species was 
stronger than that of the other. Three 
called the odor weak, 19 medium and nine 
strong. The four who found the odor pleas- 
ant considered it of medium strength. 


From these tests there is little doubt that 
the floral odors of these two species of plants 
are different. The tests show even more 
striking differences among people. If the 
numbers had been larger, it might have 
been profitable to separate those taking the 
tests into different groups with respect to 
age and sex. The numbers, though small, 
are sufficient, however, to show the great 
difference between people in their reactions. 
Neither he who says an odor is pleasant nor 
he who says it is unpleasant is entirely 
right. He can be sure of the reactions only 
of himself. 



































Absent Weak | Medium ; Strong airs 
Pleas. | Indif. | Unpleas.| Pleas. | Indif. [Unpleas. | Pleas. | Indif. |Unpleas. 

1 7 2 | 4 | 16 were 6 | 3 | 8 
Total 1 Total 13 | hae | - Tear 
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The Armchair 
Shopper 


suggests you shop early and easily, in 
HORTICULTURE’S columns, right 
| from your own armchair. 














Sparkling MING Vase 


of clear crystal doubly delightful for flowers as they may 
be displayed in the usual way or the metal flower holder 
shown beside the vase may be used inside with flowers 
submerged in water, creating a beautiful effect. Height 
9%" overall. 


$4.25 


Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 
check or money order. No COD's. 


The fJosselyns 


Box 147, Dept. D9 Dedham, Mass. 





“Famous as the Back Bay” 


KUM-UP-TU’S 


DATE NUT ROLL 


Full natural flavor of dates, nuts and marshmallow. Can be 
in many ways; as a dessert or confection, pleasing to 
both young and old. An ideal, unusual gift. Will keep in- 
definitely. 
$1.25 Lb. Mailed postpaid anywhere 
KUM-UP-TU LUNCHEON 


55 Falmouth Street ton 15, Mass. 


! HOUSE SIGNS 


Artistically Beautiful 
in every detail 





4 Styles 16 Designs 
priced $5.95 to $15.00 
Created by Emile Breault — artist, 
designer and craft for more 

than 30 years, 


(Exhibited at Boston Flower Shows) 
May we send you our catalog? 


Emil’s CREATIONS new arnt Sue 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 


— 
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COPYRIGHT 1947 








Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 














HOMEMADE CANDY 


Creamy, rich, with a flavor that 
only fresh dairy and farm prod- 
ucts can give. Send for your 
free Mail Order Booklet today 
and choose your favorites from 
our varied assortment. MARCY 


— FARM FARM CANDY, Dept. H3, 1173 
po Chestnut Street, Newton Upper 
sec CANDY Falls 64, Massachusetts. 
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They are different and good . ee 


Fale Blooming rus 


By GREIG LAPHAM 
Elkhart, Indiana 


O longer is iris limited to beng a May- 
June attraction. There are lovely 
dwarfs that come into bloom around crocus 
time and reliable Fall-blooming iris that 
vie with the chrysanthemums. A _ few 
years ago there was nothing in the Fall- 
blooming line except those of intermediate 
type with a range of color none too wide or 
attractive. This group, however, has been 
made attractive with such really lovely iris 
as Eleanor Roosevelt, which while not new 
is still one of the very best in Spring or Fall. 
Bountiful Blue, Encore, Autumn Flame 
are a few more examples. Most of the cata- 
logs now list a number of Fall bloomers 
which have been found reliable. 

Then we have the newer class of Fall 
bloomers, iris with the height and size of 
the tall bearded we so admire in the Spring 
and, in fact, Fall-blooming sports of tall 
bearded parentage. Two such iris now 
readily obtained at reasonable prices are 
Autumn Sunset, a lovely blend of old rose 
and gold, and Kansas Ingleside, which is a 


y- 


Autumn planting time is here. For an even 
lovelier garden—grow these new flowers. 
You'll see these and many more in Wayside’s 
new autumn catalog: 

THE NEW 1949 ROSE SELECTIONS 


All-America winners for 1949, available now! 


brilliant blending of brown and deep red 
purple. These two bloom late in the Fall, 
so are not suitable for the northern states 
unless placed in particularly favorable 
locations. 

With a bit of babying outside and in the 
cold months by greenhouse culture, Autumn 
Sunset has given bloom every month in the 
year. There is another red in this class, 
Priority — a pleasing red-self that is a re- 
liable early Fall bloomer. The last two 
mentioned last year were given the honor- 
able mention award by the American Iris 
Society. 

I have found that best results can be ob- 
tained with Fall bloomers by planting early 
in July. Such plants will be in the best of 
shape for bloom the following Autumn. 
They should be kept well cultivated and, if 
necessary, watered occasionally throughout 
the Summer. It is well also to cut out part 
of the Spring bloom — perhaps all of it on 
some clumps for a real Fall showing. 

If you have not been growing. Fall- 
blooming iris, perhaps, because you have 
found them inferior to the Spring bloom — 


do some experimenting with their culture 
and find out what method is best for your 
particular locality. Otherwise, you will miss 
out a few years from now when the Fall 
bloomers that are now being developed by 
a number of hybridists will be on the 
market with a range of fine colorings and 
possessed of such all-around iris qualities 
that they will compare favorably with the 
iris you so admire in Springtime. 

A number of breeders are working with 
sports from Spring bloomers that are bound 
to be very popular as Fall flowers. Some of 
these iris are distinctive in behavior from 
the Spring flowers, even of the same 
variety. The stalks are taller, much heavier 
and lower branched than in Spring and the 
blooms are larger, deeper and more beauti- 
ful in color. They seem determined to put 
on their real show when giving out with 
their Fall bloom. 

Too, the number of blooms per stalk 
seems astonishing in some of the new things. 
One seedling was noted in *46 that had a 
stalk with seven branches and carried 20 
buds, all of which opened — the first com- 
ing into bloom September 23 and the last 
were open October 28 with size and colors 
comparing favorably with the good quality 
“‘regular”’ tall bearded iris. 

I believe iris lovers will do well from now 
on to note carefully the lists of Fall-bloom- 
ing iris that are offered each Fall and try 
out novelties in this group as they may be 
offered from time to time. 





Forty-niner— a flash of Chrome Yellow out- 
side, vivid Orient Red inside. Tall, vigorous 
grower with sturdy, long stems for cutting. 
Tallyho—soft rose red inside the petals... 
shaded cardinal red outside. Long stemmed, 
perfect for cutting. 

Proved among the best in ’48:— cardinal red 
Nocturne, carmine rose and gold Taffeta, 


capucine buff Butterscotch, and pink and 
buff Hill Top. 


NEW IMPORTED BULB VARIETIES 
Daffodils —Duke of Windsor, Leviathan and 


NEW FLOWERS 


lus Wayside’s Guarantee* of Quality 


Brookville excel in size and shapeliness any- 
thing yet seen. 


New Tulips—exquisite new colors and choice 
bulbs imported from Holland. Order now. 


DECORATIVE TREES AND SHRUBS 


Clarke’s Giant Lilac—largest lilac in existence. 
Sparkling gentian blue flower clusters 12 
inches long, 8 inches across. Individual 
florets 14% inches across. 

Blue Tree Wisteria— guaranteed to bloom. A 
lovely profusion of lavender-blue clusters. 


Christmas Rose—a wealth of white bell-like 
flowers which bloom in late winter ... a 
dwarf-growing hardy plant. 


You'll also want the new 
lilies and other new 
flowers illustrated in 


ivi 


WORLD'S FINEST BOOK-CATALOG ON AUTUMN PLANTING 


Just off the press: 124 pages. Superb color illustrations, accurate descriptions and 
cultural instructions. We’ve spared no effort to make this a valuable reference book 
on bulbs, roses and flowering shrubs. To be sure you get your copy, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 50c, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 





* Our guarantee, fully stated in our catalog, is a clear ex- 
pression of our policy, well known to Wayside customers, 








Gardens 


MENTOR, 


Waxyside 


29 MENTOR AVENUE 








Narcissus Brookville 
OHIO 
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THE COVER: September Cattails. Photo: A. Devaney, Inc. 


VIGOROUS, small plants of annuals such as calendulas, asters, 

lo Wl begonias, petunias and the like can be potted up before frost 
(1 and taken indoors. They will continue to flower for months. 
It is best to pot up as early as possible so they can remain 


out-of-doors for several weeks and become well established in 
their pots. 


COLD FRAMES are very useful in the Fall so prepare yours 


SEPTEMBER is the month for planting most Spring flowering now for subsequent use. A cold frame is an excellent place to 
bulbs. Tulips may wait until next month but narcissus must go winter-over perennial seedlings for bloom early next Spring. 
into the ground as soon as received. If they cannot be planted Frames also serve well to prolong the blooming season of tender 
immediately upon receipt, sort over to remove injured bulbs Fall-flowering material such as chrysanthemums. 


and store in a cool and dry place, well ventilated. 

MANY trees and ornamental shrubs are best planted in the Fall 
in most parts of the country. Magnolias must NOT be trans- 
planted now. Most materials that start growth early in the 
Spring may be moved now. Lilacs are good Fall movers. Be 
sure to water well and stake anything that is likely to be moved 
about by the wind. A mulch, after hard freezing, is a good 
protection. Evergreens, in particular, must not be allowed to 
go into Winter with their roots dry. Keep them well watered. 


TREE peonies may be planted in September. Pe sure to give 
adequate Winter covering in northern sections. They are well 
worth the trouble they require. 


FALL is also the time to plant eremurus roots. They are very 
brittle and must be set out cautiously but they make a great 
show when in bloom next Spring. 


GLADIOLUS may be dug before frosts become heavy. Dry the 





corms well before storing, keep them cool all Winter and dust 

with DDT to prevent thrips. Thrips can be controlled easily Arno H. Neurune, Director of Publications; Wittiam H. 
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_ . We Spring flowering WS lbs 


By JOHN C. WISTER 
Author: Bulbs For Home Gardens 


_— approach of Fall turns the thoughts of gardeners to the 


planting of bulbs for next Spring’s bloom. Many millions of 
bulbs are purchased annually by home gardeners and planted 
with fond hopes. Some bulbs equal or surpass the anticipations 
of those who plant them but many fail to live up to expectations 
and are disappointing. 

About the only bulbs which benefit by long storage and late 
planting are tulips. It is best not to plant these before the middle 
of November. This does not mean that when the bulbs are pur- 
chased in September they should be left in the bags just as re- 
ceived. The first thing every gardener should do when packages of 
bulbs are purchased is to open the bags and spread out the bulbs 
and go over them éarefully to see if all of them are sound. No 
matter how well the bulbs are grown and how carefully they are 
packed some of them may get bruised or injured. 

They should be treated like eggs. A broken egg is sometimes 
more easily detected in a dozen than is a bulb which is bruised 
and becomes soft on one side. The bulb may recover from a minor 
bruise but any serious injury weakening the tissue is apt to cause 
a soft rot through the whole bulb. If left in a tightly-closed pack- 
age this rot will spread rapidly to the neighboring bulbs. The best 
thing to do, therefore, is to take the bulbs out of the paper bag 
and spread them in a shallow-box, leaving the bag on top of the 
bulbs so that the name is not lost. The box should be stored in a 
cool, dry place, not in a damp cellar or a hot attic. If they are in 
boxes piled one on top of the other air spaces should be provided 
by putting strips of wood across each box to raise the next an inch 
or more above the top of the lower box. 

With the exception of tulips nearly all bulbs suffer from staying 
out of the ground too long. Many people think that most bulbs 
should be planted in July or August rather than in the Autumn 
but as it is impossible to get bulbs at this time from the dealers 
there is not much use in worrying about it — nor should the 
dealers be blamed. To dig, sort and dry bulbs on a large scale 
requires much time and it is not possible for shippers either in 
this country or abroad to get bulbs ready for shipment before the 
end of August or early September. We may as well accept this 
fact as one of the penalties of the machine age and make up our 
minds to plant the bulbs as promptly as possible after they have 
been received. 

As with tulips, all packages of bulbs should be opened at once 
and examined for imperfections. Then, if they cannot be planted 
the same day, they should be stored the same way in flat boxes 
or at least with the tops of the bags open. It is my conviction 
that more failures with bulbous plants in the garden come from 
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lack of care the first few days the bulbs are received than from 
any other cause. 

There are many other causes of failure, of course. One of the 
most usual ones is too shallow planting. Even the smallest bulbs 
should be covered with two inches of soil over the top of the bulb, 
with the exception of course of some tender small blooming bulbs 
which are not here considered. Some of these are planted with 
more than half the bulb out of the ground but there are no hardy 
Spring blooming bulbs of which this is true. 

Opinions have always differed as to depth of planting and the 
charts found in many garden books and in seed catalogues are 
of course compromises between conflicting opinions. Conflicts 
arise from many different sources. In part they are due to the 
widely diverse conditions in different gardens. It is obvious that 
in a sandy soil bulbs can be and should be planted much deeper 
than in a stiff clay. It should be noted also for the benefit of the 
home gardener that nearly all common Spring bulbs will grow to 
perfection in a sandy loam but that hardly any of them like or 
will flourish in a stiff clay. This may be partly due to the condition 
of the soils themselves, but is probably more due to the fact that 
bulbs like good drainage which is more apt to be secured in sandy 
soils, 

Because the beginner understands that a bulb must be planted 
six inches deep he often gets the impression that all it is neces- 
sary to do is to open a six-inch hole. The result is that the bulb is 
placed at the bottom of the good soil of the garden, sometimes 
even on a hard pan and its roots have no opportunity to really go 
down deeply to get moisture and food. 

Many kinds of bulbs will send down long roots six inches or 
even a foot or more below the bottom of the bulb and this fact is 
enough to tell any good gardener that the soil should be prepared 
to that depth. The soil should also be friable, well-drained, and 
contain sufficient plant food. It may be noted that plant food is 
not of the utmost importance the first year when the flower is 
produced from nourishment stored in the bulb from the previous 
Summer. It is for this reason that many kinds of bulbs can be 
grown in the house in Winter in pebbles and water without soil of 
any kind. 

If gardeners were content to buy all new bulbs every year and 
throw them out after they bloom, as is done in the case of forced 
bulbs, the preparation of the soil would not be important. Most 
gardeners, however, want their bulbs to flourish year after year 
and to do that they must have good growing conditions after the 
flowers are over. 

It is after flowering that many gardeners make the fatal mis- 
take of insisting that their garden be neat. So, they either clip 
or cut off the foliage before it has ripened naturally. It is hard to 
think of anything that is more harmful to a plant. One of the 
first lessons in botany tells how plants receive much of their 

See next page 
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Small Spring bulbs are charming ae 


Sohal | aoe to P Nail 


By MARGARET HERBST 


National Tulip Society 


HE season of Spring-flowering bulbs 

opens with the coming into flower of 
the milky-white snowdrop bells. The single 
and double varieties Galanthus nivalis sim- 
plex and flore pleno are very hardy and free 
flowering. They are noteworthy for their 
endurance even in cold climates and re- 
main for many years in shaded portions of 
the garden. 

Soon after the snowdrop comes Scilla 
bifolia whose cluster of sky-blue fragrant 
flowers attracts the first bees. The later 
S. sihirica and its improved form Spring 
Beauty are also interesting. Spring Beauty, 
although a recent introduction, is superior 
because of its larger size and color. Clumps 
left undisturbed in the border increase 
rapidly and last for years. Another scilla 
which flowers at the same time as the long- 
stemmed tulips is Scilla hispanica (S. cam- 
panulata) in blue, white and pink. Recent 
varieties, such as La Grandesse, Queen of 
the Blues and Peach Blossom are indispen- 
sable for planting in shady positions in the 
perennial border. 

As much as we may look forward to the 
first blossom of the garden crocuses, even 
more arresting is the beauty of the Spring- 


flowering crocus species. As soon as the last 
snow has melted Crocus imperati, a lovely 
lilac, pushes above the ground. It is followed 
by C. sieberi, pale lilac, and C. tomasinianus 
which is a wonderful variety, white on 
purple. Soon after appear the chrysanthus 
tribe with their neat, round cup-shaped 
flowers in white, yellow and white-striped. 
One of the sturdiest is Snow Bunting but 
Moonlight and E. Aug. Bowles in pale and 
golden yellow perform well in the early 
Spring garden. 

The popular yellow crocuses also do not 
belong to the group of modern garden cro- 
cuses for their flowers appear about 10 days 
earlier. They are rather on the pale yellow 
side but intensify when undisturbed to an 
almost deep orange-yellow the second year 
after planting. The modern garden crocuses, 
however, range in color from pure white to 
deep bishop’s purple; such varieties as 
Kathleen Parlow, Snowstorm, Remem- 
brance, Nigger Boy and Excelsior are com- 
mendable. There are striped types that are 
unusual — Princess Louise and Striped 
Beauty. 

The great advance in new varieties has 
taken place in the class of species tulips and 
American garden lovers are especially com- 
menting upon the brilliant show that these 
graceful flowers provide during the months 
of April and May. Some of the newcomers 





Assoc. Bulb Growers of Holland 


Spring arrives when the crocuses bloom 
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deserve mention for their unusual qualities 
and superiority. 

Tulipa kaufmanniana about the first to 
bloom of the species tulips is in its original 
color white tinted with carmine on a golden 
base. New hybrids are now available in 
quantity — Cesar Franck, a beautiful yel- 
low, the outside carmine edged golden 
yellow; Elliot, a large flower of red on 
cream; Scarlet Elegance, a uniformly bril- 
liant scarlet and Vivaldi, carmine with a 
yellow edge. These hybrids and a number of 
other good novelties in this class are choice 
additions to the rock garden or the front of 
the border, because of their short stems and 
vivid colorings. They flower from year to 
year under ordinary garden conditions pro- 
vided there is good drainage and sunlight. 

Bolder in form than 7. kaufmanniana is 
the interesting 7. fosteriana group. Red 
Emperor, a member of that family, is known 
as the largest scarlet tulip and most. bril- 
liant in color but Princeps is often preferred 
for its deeper tone and a two-week later 
flowering period which eliminates to some 
extent the dangers of night frost. 

There are other tulip species that are out- 
standing and charming for their special 
quauties. Tulipa dasystemon should be 
noted for its bunch-flowering characteristic. 
Its small flowers are white and canary 
yellow, three to five on a stem. Tulipa 
clusiana continues its popularity as the 
lady tulip and is particularly suited to the 
rock garden. Tulipa eichleri Excelsior is a 
magnificent red sort flowering in late April. 
A multi-flowered variety in brilliant orange- 
scarlet, T'ulipa praestans Fusilier, is striking 
in a border or rock garden. 

Plan your garden picture now to include 
a combination of these hardy smaller bulbs 
for enjoyment next Spring. 


Spring Bulb Planting 


From preceding page 

nourishment from the air through the 
leaves. Only by leaving all the foliage on 
the plant until it ripens naturally can the 
plant flourish. 

In the case of the earliest bulbs like 
snowdrops, crocus, and scillas the foliage is 
inconspicuous and often it is gone by before 
the end of May. In the case of tulips and 
daffodils the foliage persists until mid-June 
and in occasionally wet seasons even into 
July. However unsightly, foliage should 
not be disturbed in the passion for neatness. 

In most American gardens bulbs after 
being planted are not mulched. It is the 
commercial practice in Holland and in 
other places to mulch the ground in late 
Autumn to prevent deep freezing. It is 
common practice in this country to give 
some light mulch to all garden plants. Such 
a mulch can also be given to bulbs. 

Ordinarily the trash and material that is 
left on the garden beds in Winter will be 
sufficient protection. Most of the Spring- 
blooming bulbs, although they are not 
native, will succeed in widely different 
climates if planted deeply enough so that 
the freezing is not too severe. 
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Useful ae I beauti ul owe 


in the Garden 


By DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL 


Summit, New Jersey 


Y interest in viburnums was first 
aroused 10 years ago when we planted 
V. carlesi, dilatatum and fragrans and shortly 
thereafter discovered that our then new 
home grounds were already plentifully sup- 
plied with native species. My interest was 
quickened again last year when, in connec- 
tion with the viburnum program of the 
Garden Club of New Jersey, the horticul- 
tural chairman and I, as conservation chair- 
man of the New Providence Garden Club, 
arranged exhibits for the club’s Spring and 
Fall shows. 

Through this wise choice for study, many 
people were made conscious of the garden 
value of a group of shrubs to which they had 
previously paid little more than passing at- 
tention. The word passing is used advisedly, 
for V . dentatum, lentago, prunifolium and 
trilobum are to be seen at the edge of wooded 
areas and along the highways of the eastern 
states and westward to the Mississippi. 
Then, should you turn off the highways into 
woods in which tulip trees, oaks, hickories 
and dogwoods abound you would in all 
probability find the low-growing V. aceri- 
folium and V. alnifolium or hobblebush. 
Both are bright spots in the Fall with their 
colorful deep crimson leaves. 

Adopting nature’s practices, you can use 
viburnum as screening or background ma- 
terial along a road, as a shrub border, as 
specimens in the shrub border or as indi- 
vidual specimens on the lawn. All the decid- 
uous species mentioned in this article are 
hardy in the North. The only evergreen 
species with which I have acquaintance is 
V. rhytidophyllum and this, I understand, 
is hardy as far north as Massachusetts. 

None is demanding in soil requirements 
or location although, on the whole, vibur- 
nums prefer a moist loamy soil and a sunny 
to partially-shaded location. As for insect 
pests, I have experienced no trouble at all 
and little from disease. The foliage of V. 
carlesi sometimes looks rusty but this can 
be controlled with a fungicide — a copper, 
not a sulpkur solution. 

Pruning, too, is not a major operation, as 
viburnums need very little unless you want 
to prune V. lentago or V. prunifolium to 
tree-like proportions. Otherwise, it is only 
necessary to remove really old wood and 
branches that cross and to prune just 
enough to keep the bushes shapely and 
within bounds. If you have the misfortune 
to have grafted instead of own-root bushes 
of V. carlesi, you must be careful to remove 
suckers. It has been known to happen that 
if these suckers are not removed, V. lantana 


on which V. carlesi has been grafted, will 
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crowd out the growth of the latter and take 
over. 

In studying the viburnums it is conven- 
ient to break them down into several classes 
by the different kinds of leaves and flowers. 
The leaf characteristic of a representative 
number of species is oval, sometimes round- 
ish, coarsely to finely-toothed and from 
two to six inches long. V. dentatum and 
V. lentago are among the species which have 
this kind of leaf. V. acerifolium and V. trilo- 
bum belong to the class which has a three- 


lobed leaf similar to that of the maple. The 


third type resembles that of the cherry in 
shape and texture, being finer and glossier 
than either of the first two classes. This is 
the leaf of V. prunifolium. V. rhytidophyl- 
lum with its six to eight-inch long, shiny, 


evergreen leaves is in a class by itself. 

As for the flowers, there is the showy 
round head of sterile flowers of V.. tomento- 
sum sterile, the stalked cyme of V. opulus 
and trilobum and the sessile cyme of V. 
alnifolitum with the marginal flowers sterile 
and the central flowers fertile; and the 
cymes of all-fertile flowers of V. cassinoides, 
dilatatum and lentago. V. carlesi and fra- 
grans have distinctly different flowers. They 
are dainty, tubular, pink in the bud and 
fading to white as they open. 

Of the 100 or so species from Europe, 
Asia, the United States and Mexico not 
more than 20 appear in commercial lists. 
Admiring different viburnums for different 
reasons and purposes, I find it difficult to 
select the most outstanding or my favorite 
species. However, as I enjoy fragrance and 
as V. carlesi and V. fragrans have such de- 
lightfully fragrant flowers, I believe I 
should select them were I limited in my 
choice. The fragrance of the former is usu- 
ally described as being similar to that of 
the trailing arbutus but I am more inclined 
to associate it with the fragrance of Daphne 
eneorum. V. carlesi is not a particularly 

See page 361 





Double duty — viburnums such as the cranberry bush are colorful both in flower and in fruit. 
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Exotic yet hardy asi dependabl. _— 


Canis in Ujour Garden 


By ARTHUR PAUTZSCH 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


REMURUS or desert candles, some- 

times called fox-tail lilies, are among 
the most striking garden plants. The tall 
flowering spikes often contain several hun- 
dred flowers on stems reaching up to nine 
feet in some varieties. They are most at- 
tractive when planted against a background 
of shrubbery. 

Eremurus robustus is most easily grown 
and is one of the giants of the family, hav- 
ing rosy-pink flowers on stalks which grow 
from six to eight feet tall. Almost one half 
of the stalk is covered with the cup-like 
flowers. E. himalaicus is a little taller than 
robustus and has waxy-white, cup-shaped 





Eremurus candles 


flowers with golden anthers. E. elwesi albus 
is about the same in form as robustus, but 
has pure white flowers and is the first to 
flower, while E. bungei is not so tall but has 
lovely spikes of gold-orange star shaped 
flowers. The Shelford Hybrids come in 
lovely pastel shades of copper orange, 
yellow and pink on stems averaging four 
to five feet long. The flowers appear on 
about three feet of the stems and are 
excellent for cutting, lasting several weeks 
indoors when kept in water. The blooming 
season is from May 15 to July 15. 

The roots should be planted in Autumn, 
from late August to December, when they 
are in their dormant state. Because they 
are peculiarly brittle the roots must be 
planted very carefully and spread out very 
gently. They will look like a starfish when 
set. The depth for planting is from six to 
nine inches in a well drained situation. The 
soil should be rich but of a sandy nature 
to insure good drainage. Give them plenty 
of water during the flowering period but 
cut down after flowering as they go into a 
dormant state and the plants will dis- 
appear above ground. 

Eremurus make their appearance very 
early in the Spring, first with a light green 
crown, breaking through the soil and as the 
plants progress, the long narrow green 
leaves part, exposing the stalk which bears 
the flowers. The growth of the flowering 
stalk is very rapid. It is at this time also 
that the plants are forming a new root 
system, the old roots dying off and an 
entirely new set forming just above the 
old roots. 

Propagation is by division of the old 
clumps or by seeds. The clumps of old 
plants are persistent and once established 
will last for 15 or more years without 
resetting or dividing, growing stronger each 
year. When dividing extreme care must be 
taken so as not to break the roots. After 
planting, a light mulch of strawy manure 
is advisable for a Winter covering and may 
be worked into the soil in Spring. Failure 
with the eremurus comes not so much from 
Winter loss as from early Spring frosts. 
The plants appear so early in Spring that 
it is necessary to protect the crowns until 
all danger from frost is over. A satisfactory 
way of accomplishing this is by placing an 
inverted basket of leaves or other material 
over the crowns when there is danger of 
frost. 

Seeds are sown sparingly in rows in the 
Fall in a prepared bed of sandy loam. 
Eremurus seeds need long exposure to cold 
weather to germinate. Since the growth is 
very slow, it requires from three to five 
years to get plants to a blooming state. 









The first year all that will show is one tiny 
narrow leaf resembling a blade of grass 
about three or four inches in length, which 
dies down to a dormant state in July. 
Particular caution must be taken when 
weeding not to mistake eremurus seedlings 
for grass. Year by year the plants will 
develop larger and larger until they finally 
reach blooming size. They must be trans- 
planted several times during this period 
to prevent overcrowding. The seed is in- 
expensive to buy and blooming-sized roots 
are available in the moderate price range. 
It is best to plant them in a clump of 
several plants for a stunning show. 


Two Operations In One 


Killing two birds with one stone is a job 
Cornell scientists have accomplished by 
developing 2,4-D sprayers which can be 
attached to hand mowers, power lawn 
mowers and tractors. Lawns can now be 
sprayed and mowed at the same time, 
according to A. M. S. Pridham, Professor 
of Ornamental Horticulture. Good results 
have been obtained by using the new spray 
equipment on lawns, fields and golf courses. 
Using the sprayer on a lawn mower makes 
it easy to tell where the 2,4-D has been 
applied and no section of the lawn need be 
left unsprayed. As a result dandelions, plan- 
tains and other lawn weeds are more easily 
eliminated. 

The sprayer features a cylinder of a gas 
such as carbon dioxide, commonly used in 
fire extinguishers, to apply pressure in place 
of the expensive pumps usually employed. 
This low volume, low pressure equipment 
makes it possible to dilute the 2,4-D con- 
centrates with as little as five gallons of 
water per acre. As much as 200 gallons of 
water per acre is needed with the conven- 
tional equipment which means considerable 
loss of time in refilling the tanks for large 
areas such as golf courses and fields. 

The new sprayer was made from equip- 
ment which can easily be obtained from 
army surplus or other supply stores. Putting 
the sprayer together themselves, Professor 
Pridham and members of the agricultural 
engineering department found the cost of 
their equipment and its operation to be less 
than 50 dollars. “It will cover one-half acre 
in 15 minutes. The cost of the carbon diox- 
ide is less than that of the gasoline to run 
the lawn mower,” Dr. Pridham stated. 
““The sprayer can also be used for applying 
fertilizers, insecticides and fungicides to 
lawn areas.” 

Although annual applications of 2,4-D 
are necessary for complete weed control, 
they can be made at any time during the 
year. Dr. Pridham recommends that they 
be made in the Autumn after the leaves 
have fallen and thus avoid most of the 
danger of injury to trees, shrubs and garden 
flowers. The elimination of weeds alone 
roadsides with a single spraying has proved 
successful. Weed control along highways 
will not only improve their appearance but 
will reduce the accident hazard by improved 
vision. 
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By GEORGE L. SLATE 


Geneva, New York 


HE strawberry is one of the best and 

most easily grown fruits for the home 
garden. Spraying is not necessary and the 
ordinary garden tools are all that are needed 
but a knowledge of what to do and when 
to do it is essential. 

The first requisite is a suitable site. In 
the small garden one must avoid the shade 
and root competition of nearby trees. 
Strawberries must have full sun throughout 
the day and good air circulation or foliage 
diseases and fruit rot may be serious in a 
wet season. A well-drained, fertile soil is 
desirable for best results but if the drainage 
is good, relatively infertile soils may be 
used if enriched with manure, peat or by 
spading in a leguminous sod. Grass sods 
should be avoided as they harbor white 
grubs which are very destructive to straw- 
berries. Chemical fertilizers may also be 
used to supply nutrients in which the soil 
may be deficient. In very dry soils supple- 
mentary watering may be used when the 
rainfall is insufficient. 

Home gardeners generally believe that 
August is the time to plant strawberries 
but this is not true. August planting is 
justified only in véry small gardens where 
the same ground may be used to produce 
early maturing vegetables that are har- 
vested before August. Commercial growers 
usually plant in early Spring as soon as the 
soil can be worked and for home gardeners 
this is probably the best planting time, too. 

However, the writer has planted straw- 
berries very successfully in late Fall, Octo- 
ber 15 to November 1, and these Fall- 
planted beds have in many cases substan- 
tially outyielded adjoining Spring-planted 
beds. The Fall-set bed gets off to a very 
early start the following Spring and pro- 
duces runner plants earlier than the Spring- 
set plants. These early runners are many 
times more productive than the late runners 
and any practice which encourages them 
makes for high yields. 

Fall-planted strawberries should be 
mulched heavily, three to four inches of 
straw applied after a few hard frosts and 
before temperatures drop much below 20° 
above zero or about November 15 in New 
York and New England. In the Spring the 
mulch is removed and the plants are culti- 
vated and hoed in the same manner as a 
Spring-set bed. The blossoms are removed, 
as all the growth activity of this plant 
should be directed into the production of 
early-rooted runners to fruit a year later. 
The production of fruit by newly-set straw- 
berry plants delays runner production and 
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the few berries produced are paid for by the 
smaller crop a year later. 

Runner plants with some varieties are 
produced in great numbers and, if all are 
allowed to grow, the fruiting row will be 
overcrowded, with resultant small berries 
and reduced yields. The early runners 
should be spaced about six inches apart 
until the row is filled out to a width of 18 
inches after which the late runners should 
be ruthlessly removed as weeds. 

Fertile soils may not need fertilizers. If 
stable manure has been used chemical fer- 
tilizers may not be needed. On soils of low 
fertility the application of two pounds of a 
5-10-5 formula to 100 square feet may be 
worth while. It may be applied when the 
ground is fitted or as a side dressing at the 
first hoeing. To stimulate runner formation 
in weak varieties additional nitrogen may 
be applied, if needed. In late August nitrate 
of soda may be broadcast over the bed at 
the rate of one-half pound to 100 square 
feet. It should be applied only when the 
foliage is dry and brushed off immediately. 

The Winter mulch should be applied in 
early November and part of it raked off 
into the space between the rows in early 
April just as the new leaves begin to push 
from the crown. The mulch protects the 
plants from low temperatures, prevents 
heaving from alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing, keeps down some weeds, conserves 
moisture and keeps the berries clean. 

Fairfax, Fairpeake, Suwannee, Temple 
and Sparkle are all high quality sorts that 





will appeal to those who want the best in 
strawberry flavors. Sparkle is one of the 
best for freezing. For a superior jam, Culver 
is first choice. Heavy yielding varieties in- 
clude, in addition to Sparkle and Temple, 
Howard (Premier), Catskill, Fairland and 
Pathfinder. Redstar is very late and rather 
unproductive. The writer has never seen an 
everbearing variety worth growing. Rock- 
hill (Wayzata) is fairly good in quality but 
makes very few runners. Gem is a fair pro- 
ducer and the sourest of the lot. 


Tulip Red Emperor 


For the small home grounds a bright spot 
can be created with even a dozen bulbs of 
the tulip Red Emperor. A bed I planted at 
home last Fall caused more enjoyment and 
wonder for the surrounding neighborhood 
than anything I have done for a long time. 
The bed was only 30 inches in diameter. 
The soil was taken out to a depth of 10 
inches, three inches of the sub-soil was 
thrown away and the bottom of the bed 
was loosened to a depth of four inches for 
ease of rooting. The bulbs were then placed 
directly on this without any fertilizer. The 
soil was carefully replaced to within three 
inches of the top. Then three inches of 
poultry manure was used which brought 
the bed up to ground level, after which 
three inches of ‘soil was used to cover the 
poultry manure. 

By Spring the bed had settled to ground 
level. April 18, Red Emperor was 16 inches 
high with huge scarlet buds that made us 
want to open them to see what was inside. 
By April 25 Red Emperor was in full bloom. 
It measured nine inches across and five 
inches deep. Red Emperor withstood the 
frosts, freezes and adverse April weather 
without any apparent harm and gave us 
weeks of satisfaction. 

— Frank Rourke. 


Westfield, Mass. 


Fairfax is one of the best berries for the garden. It is a cross between Howard 17 and Royal 


Sovereign, made by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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By JOHN S. DOIG 
Miami, Florida 


RCHID growing by the amateur in the 

United States has increased by leaps 
and bounds during the past 20 years. The 
amateur in the western and southern states 
has the advantage as regards climatic con- 
ditions over the amateur in the northern 
and eastern states. In the former two sec- 
tions little or no artificial heat is required 
during the iate Fall, Winter and early 
Spring months, whereas in the latter two 
sections artificial heat is essential. 

In the southern and western sections the 
growers have their slat houses which are 
suitable for the growing of a great many 
tropical species of orchids. In the northern 
and eastern sections the growers can only 
have their plants in the slat houses during 
the months of June, July and August, and 
only those species that belong in the cool 
and temperate classification. 

I will venture to say that the amateurs 
in the cooler sections of the country have 
the advantage over the amateurs in the 
warmer sections by being able to grow a 
much more extensive range of orchid 
genera, providing that they have the use of 
a greenhouse which has a heating system 
and the essential heating controls. 

For the amateur who has no greenhouse, 
a wardian case can be used for growing 
several species of orchids. Also, a glassed-in 
sun porch that is equipped with radiators 
for either steam or hot water so as to pro- 
vide the desired temperatures during the 
cool seasons is a very suitable place for 
growing various types of orchids. 

The wardian case is best if placed in a 
bay window, the center of which has a 
southern exposure. It is a simple matter to 
have an electrical heating coil placed in the 
bottom of the case and adjusted to the re- 
quired temperature so that it automatically 
starts and shuts off the current. The unit 
can be simply plugged in on the house 
lighting system. 

A metal tray that will hold water should 
be placed over the coil, but should not come 
in contact with it at any point. A layer of 
clean gravel should be spread over the 
bottom of the tray and sufficient water used 
to give the required humidity which is a 
must in orchid culture. The pots containing 
the plants can be set on the gravel or placed 
on inverted pots if so desired, as long as the 
pots containing the plants are kept out of 
the water. 

For the cool types of orchids, no artificial 
heat is required in the wardian case. These 
comprise such species as Cypripedium in- 
signe and several of its hybrids, miltonias, 
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masdevallias, maxillarias, bletias and odon- 
toglossums. A bay window having an 
eastern exposure is the best location for the 
wardian case for growing the cool types of 
orchids. 

In the heated wardian case such tropical 
species and hybrids of cattleyas, mottled- 
leaved cypripediums, calanthes, oncidiums, 
dendrobiums, phalaenopsis and several of 
the tropical species of oncidiums can be 
grown successfully. 

In the heated glassed-in sun porch several 
attractive benches or tables can be placed 
in suitable positions and on these, metal 
trays containing gravel and water can be 
set and the plants attractively arranged. 
Such species and hybrids as cattleyas, 
brasso-cattleyas, laelio-cattleyas, calanthes, 
mottled-leaved cypripediums, warm type 
oncidiums, dendrobiums, phaius, phalae- 
nopsis, vandas and various other tropical 
species can be successfully grown. 

If the glassed-in sun porch has two com- 
partments, then it is easy to have a cool 
section for growing the cool species and 
hybrids also including cymbidiums. The 
plants should be staged as near to the light 
as possible and sufficient shading material 
should be provided by using light colored 
window shades or Venetian blinds sc as to 
prevent the strong rays of the sun from 
burning the leaves of the plants. This also 
applies to wardian case culture. 

The amateur who has a greenhouse at- 
tached to his dwelling, either in the form of 
a lean-to or three-quarter span-roof, in 
which there are two or three compartments, 
can grow an extensive range of species and 
hybrids. Such a greenhouse can be heated 


economically from the home heating plant 
with the heating pipes in each section fitted 
with control valves. 

The greenhouse can also be equipped 
with electrical thermostatic controls for 
opening and closing the ventilators, also 
for controlling the temperature by starting 
and stopping the hot water circulators. 
Roller slat shades provide the most attrac- 
tive shading for the greenhouse with a light 
cheesecloth attached inside the house. This 
arrangement makes it very convenient for 
the amateurs who have to be away from 
home during the day at their business office. 

For the amateurs who are just beginners 
in orchid culture, I always recommend that 
they start with species such as Cattleya 
trianaei, C. mossiae, C. labiata, Cypripe- 
dium insigne, Oncidium sphacelatum, Odon- 
toglossum crispum, O. nobile, Cymbidium 
lowianum, C. eburneum, C. tracyanum, 
Miltonia vevillaria, M. roezli and Bletia 
striata (B. hyacinthina). 

All of the above-named species are almost 
foolproof and easy to grow. As the amateur 
advances in the knowledge of orchid grow- 
ing, I recommend adding to the collection 
such hybrids as cattleya Enid, Maggie 
Raphael and Fabia; also brasso-cattleyas, 
laelio-cattleyas and various other hybrids 
of the other genera as previously mentioned. 

Orchid plants have a short resting period 
sometime during the year. This is more 
pronounced in the cooler sections of the 
country than it is in the warmer sections 
where the growth is more or less active at all 
times throughout the year, except as in 
that of the deciduous types. The resting 
stage takes place just after the flowers have 
been cut off and just before the new roots 
appear, and the new leads or bud growth 
become active. 

During this stage less water should be 
given the plants at their roots. This applies 
principally to the cattleyas, phalaenopsis 
after they have been repotted and cypripe- 
diums during the cool Winter months. 
The latter two, however, should never be 
allowed to become thoroughly dry at their 
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roots. This also applies to cymbidiums, 
only that their resting period is just after 
complete growth development. Dendrobium 
nobile should have a complete rest after 
growth is completed until the new growths 
appear in the Spring. Odontoglossums and 
vandas require careful watering during the 
Winter months. 

Pot when the plants are in need of repot- 
ting. Clean pots should be used and a size 
that will allow for two years’ growth. The 
best type of pot is that which has an in- 
verted A cut at the base as well as the hole 
in the bottom. Sufficient drainage material 
must be placed in the bottom of the pot, 
varying in depth from % to \% according 
to size of pot, care being taken to place an 
inverted piece of potsherd over the hole 
in the bottom. 

Loosen the plants in the pots that require 
repotting by using a screw driver or an old 
file and pry the plant out of the pot. Then 
remove all the old and decayed compost, 
cutting off all the dead roots and any un- 
necessary leafless back bulbs with a sharp 
knife. Place the plant with the back of it as 
close to one side of the pot as possible, keep- 
ing the rhizome or base of the plant about 
half an inch below the rim of the pot, pack- 
ing the moistened new compost equally 
firm all around the roots by using a potting 
stick made of hard wood or duralium metal 
which is tapered at one end. After potting 
the plants should not be watered at the 
roots for at least a week but spraying them 
overhead two or three times daily during 
bright sunny weather and damping in be- 
tween the pots and underneath the benches 
as well as shading the plants from the direct 
rays of the sun is recommended. When 
the new roots begin to penetrate freely into 
the compost and the new growths become 
active, gradually increase the water supply 
at the roots but do not keep the plants in a 
wet, soggy condition nor let them suffer 
through lack of sufficient moisture at any 
time. 


Composts 


1. Composts for the cattleyas should 
consist of good clean osmunda or poly- 
podium fibre. This is also suitable for 
mottled leaved cypripediums, oncidiums, 
miltonias, masdevallias, phalaenopsis, den- 
drobiums and vandas. 

2. Osmunda fibre with some charcoal, 
10 per cent fibrous loam with the fine parti- 
cles shaken out and 15 per cent live sphag- 
num moss makes a suitable compost for 
the green-leaved or cool and temperate 
cypripediums. 

8. A 10 per cent addition of dried and 
shredded oak leaves that have not been 
allowed to decay, combined with compost 
No. 1 is suitable for odontoglossums. 

4. Adding 10 per cent of well-dried and 
shredded cow manure to compost No. 2 
makes a desirable one for cymbidiums, 
calanihes, bletias and phaius. 


Watering 


Most established plants in from six-inch 
to eight-inch pots require water at the 
roots at least once a week during the period 
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of active growth and, if the outdoor weather 
conditions are fairly dry, smaller sizes 
require it on an average of twice a week. 

Relative humidity is an essential factor 
in the growing of orchids and 70 per cent 
should be maintained during the active 
growth of the plants. This is accomplished 
by damping down the walls in the green- 
house, keeping the metal trays in the 
wardian case and glassed-in sunporch par- 
tially filled with Water and by spraying the 
plants overhead two or three times daily 
during outdoor favorable weather condi- 
tions. 


Insects 


Orchid plants are more or less subject to 
attack by red spider, thrips, various types 
of scale, beetle, cockroaches, sowbugs and 
snails, Spraying regularly with an approved 
insecticide will control the first four but a 
thorough job must be done at least once a 
week for severe infestations. Poison bait 
placed around among the plants will take 
care of the three latter-named pests. Dust- 
ing with an approved insecticide powder 
lightly over the plants and heavier applica- 
tions in between the pots and underneath 
the benches will assist in keeping bugs under 
control. 

Fungus diseases, wet rot and dry rot are 
usually caused by a high relative humidity 
and too low fluctuating temperatures. 


Flowers of sulphur applied to the affected 
parts will help to keep the disease from 
spreading. Yellow leaves are caused by too 
much water at the roots, also a severe drop 
in temperature. Blind flower-sheaths are 
caused by too much or too little water at the 
roots after growth is completed and too 
heavy shading. Dried sheaths should be 
cut open to prevent rotting of and loss of 
the flower buds. 


Temperature 


During the late Fall, Winter and early 
Spring months, a night temperature of 60 
to 65 degrees should be maintained for the 
tropical species and hybrids, a night tem- 
perature of 50 to 55 degrees for the tem- 
perate or intermediate types and 45 to 48 
degrees night temperature for the cool 
species and hybrids. 

In the warmer sections of the country we 
have to take what the climatic conditions 
allow us. A free circulation of air in among 
the plants is essential during all favorable 
outdoor weather conditions but at no time 
should cold draughts be allowed to strike 
directly on the plants. 


Feeding 


Liquid cow manure water makes an ideal 
fertilizer for feeding cymbidiums and ca- 
lanthes during the months of June, July 
and August. 
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Waltham Field Station 


EPTEMBER comes altogether too soon 

to remind us that it is time to be think- 

ing about digging our tender bulbs and 

getting them into storage. Too many of us 

wait until a heavy frost threatens and then 

rush to the garden, working feverishly far 

into the night to get our bulbs under cover. 

As a result the bulbs are injured, some are 

left behind and the varieties so badly mixed 
it is not possible to separate them again. 


Gladiolus 


If you do not pick your gladiolus blooms 
be sure to cut off the old flower spike as 
soon as the color fades. Your garden will 
look better and the full strength of the 
plant will be thrown into the production of 
new corms. The length of time required to 
mature the corms after the flower fades 
varies from six to eight weeks. This period 
lessens as the days shorten and may be only 
four weeks in late September and October. 


The corms should be dug as soon as the 
leaves turn yellow. This is an indication 
that growth has stopped. Late blossoming 
plants may not get a chance to mature 
because of frosts. This will not greatly ef- 
fect the keeping qualities of the corms as 
immature corms or cormlets usually keep 
just about as well as those which have a 
chance to mature naturally. The only differ- 
ence will be in the size. 

TOOLS AND CONTAINERS. Corms can be 
loosened by any sort of spade, shovel or 
digging fork. Be sure to have enough con- 
tainers, particularly if you intend to keep 
the varieties separate. Flat boxes or baskets 
are best — from three to five inches deep 
and tight enough to hold the baby cormlets. 
How about tags which will not be lost and 
can be easily read? I have found an eight- 
inch wooden, painted label best. A sharp 
knife or pruning shears will do to cut the 
tops. 

PROCEDURE. If possible, lift the corms 
when the soil is dry and when you are not 
in too much of a hurry. It is more fun and 
you can do a much better job. Loosen the 
plants by digging well under them. Pry up, 
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lifting the corms by the foliage at the same 
time and the soil should drop off. Place the 
corms immediately into their containers 
and cut the tops off close to the corms. This 
will prevent loss of the cormlets. If the soil 
is damp it will cling somewhat to the corms. 
As shaking may also loosen some of the 
cormlets it may be necessary to remove the 
clinging soil by hand; then place the corms 
in the container and cut the tops off. Prun- 
ing shears are safest and easiest for this 
purpose. One grower with heavy soil sug- 
gests a tray with a wire mesh bottom and 
washing the corms with a stream of water 
to get rid of the soil. However, the damp soil 
that remains on the corms will soon dry if 
you have a dry storage place and should not 
cause any trouble. 

CURING THE corms. It is dangerous to 
put the corms into a deep box, basket or 
paper bag. Unless they are dry, mold is 
likely to start. Most growers store their 
corms in trays or shallow boxes. These may 
be provided with raised ends so that they 
can be stacked to provide ventilation. The 
trays should be placed in a dry place for 
several days or, if more convenient, even 
weeks. Of course, it will be necessary to 
protect the corms from freezing. When 
properly dried, the old corm is easily broken 
off, leaving a clean scar. The husks may be 
left on as protection during storage — from 
drying out and handling. Cormlets can be 
removed if desired and stored separately or 
left in the tray with the mother corms. 

If thrips were troublesome, the corms 
should be dusted with a three, five or 10 
per cent DDT dust. Use just enough dust 
to cover the corms. A one per cent mixture 
is strong enough to control the thrips but 
you will have to make it up yourself. Sur- 
plus dust of any strength should not injure 
the corms if left on them all Winter. There 
is little excuse now for the presence of this 
common pest which plagued gladiolus 
growers for so many years. With DDT dust 
so easy to obtain and use gladiolus thrips 
should no more be a source of worry. 
Throw diseased corms away; they are a 
source of contamination and trouble. 

STORAGE. Cleaning of the corms can be 
done at any convenient time during early 
Winter. After cleaning they can be stored 
in any dry place with the trays stacked to 
allow for ventilation. The ideal storage 
temperature is about 40 degrees but the 
corms should keep in fairly good condition 
in any temperature from 36 to 60 degrees. 
A damp fruit or vegetable storage room is 
not too satisfactory for gladiolus corms. If 
this is the only place available, be sure that 
the corms are thoroughly dried off before 
placing them under such conditions. When 
the storage room is damp, rots are likely to 
develop and sprouts will start altogether too 
early in the Spring. Early sprouting is to be 
avoided and can be in a dry, cool room. 

p.s. Fortunately, gladiolus corms are 
tough and will stand a great deal of rough 
treatment. Many gardeners dig their corms 
with little care; throw them, dirt and all 
into a box or basket; carry this directly into 
the cellar or store room and forget them 
until planting time the following Spring. 
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At that time they carry the corms out to the 
garden, separate and plant them. Every 
corm and cormlet will be up within a week 
or two. Little wonder that the gladiolus is a 
popular flower. 


Dahlias 


I have often wondered just how long a 
dahlia plant would continue to grow if not 
killed by a frost. In 1946 I was able to cut 
flowers from plants in my garden in Wal- 
tham, Mass., from July 10 to November 10 
and the plants seemed just as good as ever 
when the tops were killed by the latest frost 
I ever experienced. 

Soon after the plants are killed by frost 
the tubers should be dug. If necessary, the 
tops can be cut down and the tubers dug 
any time after the plants start to blossom. 
Of course, the longer they grow the larger 
they will be. Dahlia tubers are unusually 
tender and must be dug and handled ac- 
cordingly. The skin is thin and the flesh 
watery. Each variety has tubers of different 
shape. The soil and other growing condi- 
tions will also affect the size and shape of 
the tubers as well as the size and shape of 
the whole clump. Some varieties have tu- 
bers with a slender neck three or four inches 
long. It is almost impossible to dig these 
without twisting or bending this. As all 
buds are on the plant stalk it is necessary 
that every tuber have a portion of the stalk 
attached solidly to it. Tubers detached or 
broken from the stalk are useless. 

TOOLS AND CONTAINERS. Any shovel, 
spade or digging fork can be used for dig- 
ging the clumps. A heavy knife, sharp sickle 
or pruning shears can be used for cutting 
the plants. Boxes, cartons or baskets will do 
as containers. If the plants have several 
good-sized stalks and growing conditions 
have been good the clumps may be a foot or 
more in diameter and depth. A bushel box 
or basket will not hold many such clumps, 
possibly only two or three. 

PROCEDURE. The dahlia tops can be cut 
at the time of digging or several days before. 
If cut about three inches above the ground 
a handle will be provided but this too 
should be cut when storing as the long 
stalks take up too much room. It is best to 
dig around the clump before attempting to 
pry up from any one side. Insert the digging 
tool several times to a depth of five or six 
inches and eight to 10 inches from the 
stalks. Many of the dwarf dahlias and 
smaller varieties that have small compact 
clumps of tubers wili not require such care- 
ful treatment. Work around the clump 
until it will come up as a whole without too 
strenuous prying from one side. This is the 
time care must be taken to prevent injuring 
the tubers. The amount of soil that will 
cling to the clump depends upon the texture 
and moisture content of the soil as well as 
the type of tuber. Turn the clumps upside 
down to drain any water that might be in 
the stalks as well as to dry off the tubers 
and the soil. The length of drying time will 
depend upon the texture and moisture con- 
tent of the soil. If the soil is sandy and dry 
most of it will fall from the tubers and they 


can be packed almost immediately. If the 
soil is heavy and wet it may be necessary 
to dry the clumps in the sun for two or 
three hours or, if rainy, keep them in a 
well-ventilated, dry place for a day or so. 
It is not necessary or even desirable to dry 
anything but the’surface of the tubers and 
the soil. 

STORING. Dahlia clumps should be han- 
dled as little as possible and I suggest pack- 
ing them ready for storage right in the 
garden if at all possible. It is not easy to 
keep dahlia tubers in good condition, par- 
ticularly the desirable varieties. Ideal stor- 
age is a fairly dry room where the tempera- 
ture can be kept from 36 to 45 degrees. The 
fleshy tubers are very tender and must be 
well protected from freezing or drying out. 
On the other hand, a damp atmosphere is 
sure to start rotting. Under ideal conditions 
the tubers should keep in good condition in 
open boxes or baskets until Spring. As few 
of us have such an ideal storage room it 
will be necessary to pack the clumps in 
peat, leafmold, sawdust, vermiculite or 
similar material. I have also had good re- 
sults by keeping the tubers in airtight 
cartons or - boxes without any packing. 
Precautions will have to be taken accord- 
ing to the storage room available — open 
boxes and ventilation to offset dampness 
and tight boxes or packing material to 
prevent shriveling in a warm or dry place. 
In either case, low temperatures — but 
never below freezing — will help to keep 
the tubers in good shape. 


Cannas 


Cut the plants as soon as the foliage is 
frosted. Dig the clumps and turn upside 
down until the outside is dry. Handle care- 
fully in order to retain as much soil as pos- 
sible on the clump. Store in tight boxes or 
cartons in slightly damp soil or in peat, 
leafmold, sawdust or vermiculite. Care 
must be taken to prevent the tubers from 
drying out. On the other hand, too much 
moisture will cause rotting. Storage tem- 
peratures of from 36 to 50 degrees are 
best. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias 


Take up the plants before a heavy frost. 
A light frost on the top leaves should not 
damage the tubers. The tops can be cut off 
close to the tuber or left on until dry, as 
some growers prefer. Care must be taken 
that the top-heavy plant does not snap off 
where the stem is attached to the tuber. 
Also keep as much soil as possible on the 
tubers. When fairly dry, pack the tubers in 
slightly damp soil, peat, leafmold, sawdust 
or vermiculite. Care must be taken not to 
allow the tubers to dry out. The best stor- 
age temperatures are from 36 to 50 degrees. 
Tubers must be kept from freezing. 


A Good Storage Room 


As low temperatures are an important 
requisite for the successful storage of tender 
bulbs, a separate storage room where the 
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temperature can be controlled is a great 
help. A place where the temperature 
changes very slowly provides the best condi- 
tions. Means of ventilation must be avail- 
able and, in sections where the temperature 
outdoors goes below 15 degrees, a handy 
source of heat is a must. Ideal storage tem- 
peratures for most tender bulbs — as well 
as most fruits and vegetables — are from 
36 to 45 degrees. At higher temperatures 
enzymes and other growth factors cause 
rapid changes. 

The cellar of a modern home is warm and 
dry, unsuitable for keeping these live por- 


tions of plant material in a plump and 
healthy condition for any length of time. 
An insulated bin in the coldest corner may 
solve the problem somewhat. It has been 
done by many who had no other place. 
Stored bulbs should be examined about 
the middle of the storage period. If the 
packing material has completely dried out 
it will usually be worth while to remove the 
bulbs and dampen it. I must warn you 
about trying to dampen the material by 
sprinkling the surface. This may seem to be 
the easy way out and is usually recom- 
mended but it just does not work for me. 
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HE Dutch, Spanish and English iris, 

together with the lesser-known [ris 
reticulata, are generally called the bulbous 
iris group. In spite of the fact that they 
are well-known to most gardeners, they are 
comparatively little used. Reports on their 
performance in our American gardens vary 
a great deal and range from enthusiastic 
acceptance and endorsement to an equally 
emphatic refusal to consider them as good, 
hardy garden plants. As usual in such a 
case, lack of knowledge, understanding 
and experience has’ inhibited more general 
garden use and reduced their popularity. 

In growing bulbous iris keep in mind that 
they are not water or bog but “desert” 
plants. While they like moisture in con- 
siderable quantities during their growing 
period, they must have warm weather and 
a dry, well-drained location during the 
Summer. Hence it is important that they 
be planted where drainage is perfect and 
where sprinklers do not reach: 

All the bulbous iris that are now gen- 
erally available are hardy. They will emerge 
soon after planting early in the Fall and 
may lose some of the early top growth in 
Winter or Spring freezes. The flower, how- 
ever, is not formed in these little bulbs until 
much later and no harm will be done by 
frost either to the flower or to the plant. 

Bulbous iris come in a large variety of 
forms with each section having its own color 
range. Thus the Iris reticulata group comes 
only in shades of blue, wine-red and purple 
but never in white or yellow. The English 
iris range from white through blue to 
purple and wine-red but are never yellow 
and the Dutch and Spanish iris have not 
only white, yellow and blue coloring but 
bronze and purple-bronze as well. The very 
latest hybrids of the Dutch iris show a 
definite wine-red coloring. The breeding of 
bulbous iris is still in its infancy. Reported 
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sterility barriers can now easily be over- 
come and the possibilities of improving 
these charming flowers are by no means 
exhausted. 

The J. reticulata are currently available 
in three colors, the true type being a dark 
blue, the new variety J. S. Dyt a rich 
wine-red and the variety Cantab being 
sky-blue. All J. reticulata are especially 
sensitive to stagnant water and to trans- 
planting. Put them where the drainage is 
perfect and if they are once established it is 
well to leave them alone. They bloom very 
early in the year and are one of the most 
charming harbingers of Spring I know and 
they have the fragrance of Parma violets. 

The Dutch iris, the next group to flower, 
appear soon after the tulips are through 
blooming. If planted in clumps in the 
border or in rows in the cutting garden, 
they will persist year after year and will 
flower in profusion. In my Oregon garden 
I have had clumps of Dutch iris along the 


driveway for six years now without trans- 
planting and they are giving an increasingly 
better show each year. They come in a large 
variety of colors. I consider White Superior 
the best white, H. C. van Vliet the best 
blue and C. C. van Wieringen the best 
yellow now on the market. With these 
Dutch iris one has, however, to buy what 
is currently offered and any of the com- 
mercial varieties available today can be 
considered as good garden flowers. 

The true Spanish iris have almost dis- 
appeared from commerce, to the very 
definite loss of all of us gardeners. The 
Spanish iris are graceful, well-balanced 
flowers on thin, wiry stems. Cajanus, a 
golden yellow, is one of the very best, but 
almost impossible to find true-to-name now- 
adays. Another magnificent yellow is 
Golden Lion with heavily frilled falls and 
standards. Other famous Spanish iris are 
Thunderbolt, a purple-bronze, and King of 
the Whites, a most graceful little white 
with a very narrow deep orange stripe down 
the falls. It may be several years yet before 
an adequate supply of good and true 
Spanish iris can be offered again. Stocks 
are being built up, however, and several 
growers are raising new seedlings of the 
true Spanish iris character. 

The English iris differ from the others 
by having larger and more delicate flowers. 
They do not lend themselves at all to 
cutting for commercial purposes but are, 
just the same, an asset in any home cutting 
garden or in the herbaceous border. As with 
the Spanish iris, the English iris are most 
conspicuous by their absence from most 
catalogs or dealer’s stocks but they are 
well worth the effort of locating. Since they 
are not easily transplanted and do not 
keep well when dormant, I advise strongly 
that some English iris be raised from seed 
in your garden. It is an easy process and 
you will be well rewarded by an unusually 
fine assortment of richly colored iris, free 
from the striping and spots of most English 
iris now available. 

See page 357 





Top center: Iris National Velvet. Others are new varieties of Dutch iris, 











SOMETIMES, I think September is the 
best garden month of all. Not the most 
beautiful, for that is a toss-up between May 
and June; May with its tulips and June 
with its high tide of perennials. July and 
August are apt to be on the ragged side, 
what with the heat and, usually, the dry- 
ness but with September comes the fresh- 
ness of cooler winds, of more ample rain 
and the blossoming of chrysanthemums and 
asters. Indeed, I think the flowers them- 
selves know that their days are numbered. 
This must be the reason why plants that 
have been sleepy burst into vigorous growth 
as they hurry into flower and seed-setting 
before the frost cuts them down. Personally, 
I have a fresh onset of gardening fever. I 
foresake the hammock under the maples 
and weed and hoe and transplant vehe- 
mently. 


SEPTEMBER has color, too, a delicate 
sampling of the riot of brilliance that comes 
with the sugar maples and the oaks and the 
poison ivy in October. As August ends, 
bending the goldenrod along the back roads 
with dust and building snow-drifts of white 
asters along the edge of the woods, where 
they merge into the pastures, a few red 
maples in the swamps hang out crimson 
signals, spots of fire among the green. By 
the brooks, the cardinal flower admires its 
reflection in the shrunken water — the 
reddest flower of all. Overhead the sunset 
flames fiercely most evenings and there are 
dawns that, when rain is near, are worth 
getting up early to enjoy. Only the ever- 
greens, the firs, spruces and pines, remain 
untouched. They are busy hardening the 
season’s growth so it can endure the bitter 
cold and the snow burden not very far 
away —as the north wind promises of 
nights when it will come down over the 
mountains and send the thermometer down 
into the treacherous thirties just before the 
sun rises to our rescue. 


DOWN in North Carolina at Camp Le- 
jeune, where our fighting Marines are 
trained I was astonished to see what an out- 
standing job of landscaping has been carried 
out. To look across the lawns, to see the 
beds and borders and the skillfully placed 
masses of shrubbery, it is difficult to realize 
that in 1941 the area was just pine woods. 
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I understand the plantings of more than 
100,000 azaleas make the camp a spectacle 
in early Spring and I could see that these 
together with the many rhododendrons and 
dogwoods must make a striking picture. 
The camp also boasts a 20-acre nursery 
where multitudes of tree seedlings, shrubs 
and plants are grown for use not only at the 
camp itself but also for use at other Marine 
Corps camps and bases. The marines told 
me that Camp Lejeune is the most beautiful 
military post in the United States. Cer- 
tainly, it is far superior to the score or more 
establishments I experienced during the 
late unpleasantness. 





PROFESSOR W. D. Whitcomb at the 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station tells me 
that the holly leaf miner is a common and 
troublesome pest. The injury the mites 
cause begins as a delicate tracing that soon 
enlarges into a blotch. Several blotches may 
merge to all but cover a leaf. A spray of 
DDT when the flies emerge, usually about 
June 1, will control the miners. After the 
leaf mines have developed hand picking is 
the only treatment. 





A FRIEND reports that plans have been 
made to develop a modern 114 acre arbo- 
retum under the name of the Los Angeles 
County Arboretum Foundation at Rancho 
Santa Anita, the site of the historical Reid 
and Baldin estates. The establishment as 
planned will have educational, horticul- 
tural and research departments. 





SPEAKING of arboretums, the Garden 
Club of New Jersey writes that planting 


will begin this Summer in the New Jersey. 


Arboretum at Greenbrook Sanctuary in the 
Interstate Park along the Palisades. The 
arboretum will be devoted to native trees 
and shrubs. Formal dedication is scheduled 
for October 9. 





NEAR Phoenix, Ariz., I visited the Desert 
Botanical Garden. This is a planting of 306 
acres and some 10,000 desert plants are 
listed. In the Spring, when the cacti bloom, 
the garden must be a wonderland, for of all 
flowers, the great yet delicate blossoms ap- 
pearing so magically from seemingly inert 
wood are compelling. Of course, I did not 
see the garden in bloom. It always seems to 
be my luck to arrive at some famous place 


just too late. So, I always plan to return an- 
other year. Sometimes I wish I had my own 
plane so I could go where I wanted to go at 
the right time. Instead, there always seems 
to be something else that must be done first. 
However, I do have my own garden, even 
if I never have time enough for it. Some 
ms eS 


THE FRUIT MEN down in Tennessee are 
working on an interesting project. In most 
cases trees and ornamental stock from 
nurseries are budded or grafted on other 
roots to produce more vigorous or uniform 
plants. However, occasionally the scion dies 
and the gardener is sadly disappointed. 
Therefore, the Tennessee people, through 
their state department of agriculture and 
horticultural society, are busy selecting red- 
leaved peaches for use as understocks. Thus 
the danger of any such occurrence happen- 
ing is nil, for any sucker growth will imme- 
diately fly its own danger signal. Of course, 
the idea of red-leaved peaches is not new. 
From time to time they have appeared and 
some were even propagated in a small way 
for ornamental purposes, one being dis- 
covered at the Bound Brook Nurseries in 
New Jersey in 1919. Furthermore, Dr. C. H. 
Connors did considerable work on it at the 
New Jersey experiment station. Now, how- 
ever, they seem to be coming into their own 
and, it seems to me, will serve a very useful 
purpose. 


Oranges for the North 


Not all members of the citrus family are 
tender trees. There is at least one member 
which will withstand below zero tempera- 
tures. "This is the Chinese hardy orange, 
Poncirus trifoliata, a native of the Orient 
which has been imported into this country 
and will grow out of doors as far north as 
Philadelphia and New York. Several speci- 
mens are growing in Philadelphia’s Fair- 
mount Park, in the famed Bartram Garden 
and some are even seen growing in a wild 
state along the roadsides — escapes from 
the Park. 

Those who wish to test out new shrubs 
will enjoy watching this unique orange 
flower and fruit. The pure white flowers 
appear early in Spring before the leaves 
and are scattered not too generously on the 
thorny branches of the tree. The fruit are 
true oranges, very small, highly-scented, 
and crammed so full of seeds that there is 
no room for pulp. The fruits are inedible 
but the strong fragrance permeates any- 
thing with which it comes into contact. 
Fruits placed in bureau drawers give a 
delightful scent to the clothes. These 
oranges ripen late in Autumn and remain 
green until the leaves fall when they slowly 
turn a yellowish green. 

— Pau Hapiey. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By DONALD WYMAN 


Arnold Arboretum 


URING early Fall days the oriental 

crab apples really come into their own, 
for then the striking beauty of their small 
fruits becomes prominent. The native crab 
apples have fruits that are normally green 
and so can be recommended only for their 
flowers but the oriental types are valued 
assets in any garden, both in the Spring 
because of their delightful flowers and 
again in the Fall because of their beauti- 
fully colored red and yellow fruits. Now is 
the time to become acquainted with them, 
especially if there is a spot in the garden 
where one or more of them can be grown to 
advantage. 

These small trees, most of them not more 
than 15 to 20 feet tall, can be transplanted 
in either Fall or Spring and are perfectly 
hardy wherever apples are grown. In fact, 
some are so hardy that they are being used 
in the experimental breeding of new small 
apples for the prairie provinces of Canada. 

They all grow vigorously but there are 
one or two things about their culture which 
should be carefully attended to. In the first 
place they should be sprayed (dormant oil) 
once every few years for scale insects which 
may infest them in certain parts of the 
country. Then, occasionally, the flat-headed 
apple borer may get into the base of the 
trunk and this pest must be removed. Since 
spraying with DDT for the peach borer in- 
festing the trunk of peach trees is giving 
success, it may be that apple borers can 
similarly be controlled. In any event, these 
are the only pests which give much trouble. 
Spraying for fruit production as is done in 
commercial apple orchards is not necessary, 
for the myriads of small fruits will mature 
without such specialized treatment. 

Pruning — there is not much that these 
trees require in this respect if they grow 
normally. Occasionally a branch crowds 
others and should be removed. Once in a 
while promiscuous suckers may need to be 
cut out but usually these trees need little 
attention from the pruner’s knife. 

As a result of these few needs the crab 
apples are among the easiest of our speci- 
men trees to care for. Look them over now 
as the fruits begin to color so gorgeously 
this Fall and see if new friends can be made 
in this interesting group. 

As for numbers from which to choose, 
the nursery catalogues are full of them. 
The Arnold Arboretum contains a collec- 
tion of over 150 named varieties and sev- 
eral thousand seedlings which are being 
grown for trial in the hope that a few may 
prove superior ornamentally to those 
already named. The Arboretum has been 
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responsible for introducing many of the 
best of these oriental species into this coun- 
try and the famous collection it has massed 
together is always of great interest. 

The Siberian crab apple M. baccata has 
perhaps the smallest fruits, being about the 
size of large peas. They are produced in 
great profusion. Some varieties have red 
fruits and some yellow and many varieties 
are available both in this country and in 
Europe. The Japanese crab, Sargent crab 
and cherry crab are available from most 





nurseries, all with red fruits. 

Arnold crab usually has yellow fruits and 
the cutleaf crab is, perhaps, one of the most 
prominent because it has fruits that are 
both red and yellow —red on the side 
towards the sun and yellow on the shaded 
portion. Added to this beautiful combina- 
tion of colors is the distinctive shape of the 
fruits, slightly pear-shaped, an uncommon 
form and adding to its interest as an orna- 
mental. 

The Zumi crab and some of its varieties 
and hybrids have the desirable quality of 
retaining their fruits a great part of the 
Winter, sometimes until early Spring, thus 
yielding excellent bird food, especially in 
those places where snows cover the ground 
a great part of the Winter. Another very 
beautiful crab apple, called the Peachleaf 
crab, has fruits nearly an inch in diameter, 
brilliant red and lasting until Christmas. 

See page 357 


Malus toringoides, typical oriental flowering crab 
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Don’t Let ROT Ruin Your Wood | 


















Also —Cuprinol treat- STOP ROT WITH 


ment of burlap will L 
greatly lengthen its life oO 
and use. pri @- 


oceans 


The flats above had two years’ service—those on 
the right had been treated with “Cuprinol for 
Wood.” Those on the left were untreated. 
Just a dip, a spray or a brush with Cuprinol, 
and you can save your garden and greenhouse 
lumber from rot. From florist supply dealers. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc. Green St., Simsbury, Conn. 


























Begin NOW to Use ADCO! 


In garden and field, leaves, grasses, cuttings, etc., are accumulating. Collect 
them into a small heap, shake over them a bit of ADCO, keep the pile moist, and in 
a few weeks you will have the finest, cleanest organic plant food you ever saw. 

It’s easy—anybody can do it—and cheap, for a little ADCO goes a long way. 
Ask your dealer for ADCO or write direct to us. Interesting booklet, ‘The Life of 
the Soil,”’ free on request. 


And remember—there is only one ADCO 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 


And now, VIVC! That new, remarkable water-soluble plant food is perhaps 
the most powerful of fertilizing agents, for a single level teaspoonful makes a gallon 
of liquid plant food. VIVO is so new that many dealers do not yet have it. Ask them 
first, however, and then if necessary, send us $1.00 for enough VIVO to make 100 
gallons of vigorous plant food. 


Think of it... 


















only a penny a gallon 
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Garden Government 


It is as important on a smaller scale, of 
course to know how to govern a garden as it 
is to know how to govern a country. I can 
tell a garden that has dictator government 
over it, as far as I can see it and that is a 
long ways, because such a garden has been 
made for show — to be seen from the road, 
not to live in. I do not care for such an ar- 
tificial garden and I do not believe the gar- 
dener does either. His object is to enhance 
his landscape so people will praise him. It is 
persona! pride and not love of nature that 
motivates him. Then, too, he considers that 
the value of his property will be increased. 

Such a gardener takes pleasure in low 
cropped shrubs and trained vines and in 
crippled espaliar trees that stand on their 
crutches against the wall. Everything bends 
to the will of the master and no plant grows 
for itself. 

Such a garden suffers many purges. The 
gardener thinks nothing of cutting out whole 
beds of flowers that do not conform to his 
formal pattern. Displaced flowers like dis- 
placed persons must go. Perhaps a delicate 
rose droops — “take it out, we want only 
thrifty plants’’, the gardener says, or “That 
variety is hard to kill. Do not let it get a 
start or it will take over.” 

Of course, a garden cannot be let “go 
wild”. Discipline, planning, training, co- 
ordinating, trellising and cultivating are 
necessary for both gardens and people. 
Still, there should be that tie that binds the 
gardener to the garden which in return for 
his loving care pours out lavish blossoming. 

Plants, like people, respond to the way 
they are governed. I like a democratic gar- 
den myself. One I can putter around in and 
help some frail mis-shaped shrub to grow 
into beauty. I like to feel a close communion 
between the struggling little stems reaching 
for the sun, and my own small efforts to 
grow into something worth while. 

My kind of garden gives things a chance 
to live and to let live, if possible. It is a 
place where I can work for the love of it 
or can rest if I am weary. A place where I 
can sit down and dream, where I can bring 
back memories of cherished plants my 
mother raised, watered with dish water and 
tears on our dry western homestead. Then, 
every promising sprig of something was so 
treasured that it left a lasting reverence for 
beauty-bearing plants. In the Spring a little 
clump of dwarf Iris first appeared above 
the ground. Then the yellow rose bush 
budded and bloomed. Hollyhocks and 
bouncing Betseys made a gay party in one 
corner of the yard. Portulacas flamed like 
a painter’s plaque from an old wash-tub 
set on a stump. It was from such as these 
our beauty-starved souls learned to love 
flowers. 

I suppose my childhood worship for 
flowers is what makes me so tender-hearted, 
too tender-hearted perhaps. So I shall prob- 
ably not be a good gardener, ever, I shall 
probably continue to spoil my garden as I 
do my grandchildren. 


— Bess Foster Situ. 
Weiser, Idaho. 
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Garden Digest 


Soil Temperatures 


Until recently no real attempt had been made to find the effect 
of soil temperature on the growth of greenhouse plants. Practi- 
cally all attention was centered on air temperatures and the soil 
allowed to shift for itself, says the Southern Florist and Nursery- 
man. However, a series of tests were sponsored by Roses, Incor- 
porated, in Illinois. Better Times roses were grown in soils main- 
tained at 60, 70 and 80 degrees by electrical heating cables. To 
date, the best results were obtained in the 60° bed and the poorest 
in the 80° one. It is expected that further experimentation will dis- 
close many important facts, such as whether the poor results 
were the result of the heat directly or of the greater drying out 
which resulted. 


Christmas Trees 


“‘Shearing will increase the number of well-formed, marketable 
Christmas trees in any plantation,” says W. C. Bramble in 
Science for the Farmer. Trials show that out of normal plantings of 
1000 to 1200 trees per acre 400 trees which would otherwise be- 
come culls can be made to grow into merchantable specimens. Tests 
indicate that the two shearings which are usually needed may be 
performed at almost any time of the year — including Winter 
when labor is usually more plentiful. About 32 hours of labor are 
needed per acre on trees spaced six feet apart each way, resulting 
in an increased cost of about $25 (at 80 cents an hour) and an 
increased profit of about $200. Only growth of the current year is 
cut in most cases. Branches at the base are sheared to reduce 
width, spreading lateral branches headed in and the terminal 
shoots and adjacent whorls reduced to encourage compact 
growth. 


Effects of Frost on Strawberries 


Growers of strawberries rarely realize the extent of loss caused 
by frosts warns Dr. George M. Darrow of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the originator of many of the country’s most 
popular varieties. Also, the loss is greater in the southern than the 
northern states. The first flowers to open produce not only the 
first berries but also the largest berries. In some varieties the first 
fruits are more than twice the size of the next ones and three times 
the size of those produced by the third flowers. Berries of varieties 
with low-branching clusters do not run down in size so rapidly as 
those with high-branching clusters. Hard frosts will often kill 
small buds and if the injury occurs while the berry is very small 
it is likely to stop growing and become a hard, seedy fruit. Fortu- 
nately, Dr. Darrow and others-are now crossing some of our best 
varieties with very hardy wild sorts and offer hope that in the 
near future we shall have varieties that are not only frost-hardy 
but highly desirable in every other respect as well. 











Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


LS pwr gam offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1947-48 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1947 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1948 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1948. 
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Autumn , 


brings us ES 





again to 
conifer 
moving time 


Conifers — such as hemlock, spruce, firs, pine, 
yews — dress up your Winter vista when oaks and 
maples discard the glamor of their foliage and all 
other green must wait till Spring. 


We have all these trees in larger sizes, handsome 
specimens, ready now to be transplanted with 
Frost & Higgins’ magic touch that makes them 
look as though they always belonged to you. 


FROSTCxd}HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street + Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 




















KEEP YOUR TOOLS UNDER COVER 
HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE 
60" x 78" 


Large enough to store 





your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
itself in savings in 
depreciation of tools 
as well as keeping 
your equipment in 
top working order. 


$195.00 


F.O.B8. Factory 


Easy Erection—Pre-war Quality— 
Shipped Anywhere from Stock— 


Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior painted 
white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 

THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED-HODGSON HOUSING CORP. 
393 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





— EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
AGTORY America’s First | 730 Fifth Avenve 
Dover, Massachusetts Prefabricator New York, N. Y. 


Dover 57 Circle 7-1691 
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Plant This Fall for 
EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 





Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Cack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phtox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Floweri-g—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaute—(Pink Ladyslioper) 
Cyprivedium Pubescenes—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectable— (Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
HARDY 





Osmunda Cinnamonea (Cinnamon Fern) 


height. 


Giant White. 


1 to 3 eye size, 8 for $1. 





LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 





CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE 
18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. All of the above 
varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for cutting. 


10 for $1.00 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measuring as 
much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to five feet in 


6 plants for $1.00 « 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (pice. 


Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. Large clusters of pink buds that change to blue 
as the bell-shaped tiowers open. Will grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; very 
pretty planted with tulips and daffodils. All will bloom next spring. 


3 to 5 eye size, 5 for $1. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Polyginatum Biflorum (Solomon’s Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 

Tritium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandifiorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 





Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 

Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
wyyenterts Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 


Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern), 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 


n. 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders are postpaid. 





DELPHINIUMS 


1-Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom Next Year 


BELLADONA IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
*— Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne freely on 


© 60 for $5.00 postpaid 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; 


35 for $5.00 postpaid 


5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1 


FALL SHIPMENTS BEGIN SOON AFTER SEPTEMBER FIRST 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


@ Oakford, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


Two Pet Peeves 


Dear Editor — Here are two of my pet 
peeves. 

1. In writing about the depth at which 
to plant bulbs, most writers do not state 
whether they are referring to the top or 
bottom of the bulb. I have before me a bulb 
catalog and in the instructions for planting 
certain kinds of narcissus is the statement 
to plant them “four to eight inches deep.” 
A person cannot tell whether the top or the 
bottom of the bulb is meant. Some of these 
bulbs may be between two and three inches 
high from top to bottom, so it is very 
important to know the exact meaning. 
Something ought to be done about it. 

2. Howard 17 strawberry. Writers in- 
variably dwell on the merits of this berry 
and say nothing about its one great fault, 
— its lack of taste. It is fine looking, large, 
a good shipper, a heavy yielder and during 
its season hereabouts the market hardly 
affords anything else. At the end of its 
season, it usually has improved a little. 
I have grown it. Compared to other berries 
it has no flavor, no aroma, and, as a con- 
sequence, hardly any fragrance. I will say 
that there is no such thing as a really poor 
strawberry but Howard 17 is headed that 
way, although the general public appar- 
ently approves it, that is, the general public 
does not know any better. 

— Hans J. Korner. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Mt. Shasta 


Dear Editor — A word of praise for Ken- 
neth Houghton’s contribution on Shasta 
daisies in the July issue. Here under the 
harsh conditions that prevail in North 
Dakota there is one that has thrived for 
some years. It is Mt. Shasta which came 
into bloom in early June and was still in mid- 
July going strong. Expanded flowers are 
three and one-half inches in diameter with 
a double row of guard petals. The snow- 
white ray florets extend to the centre with 
no yellow disk. With me Mt. Shasta is an 
improvemeit over the weak and _ short- 
lived Esther Reed. 
— W. E. H. Porter. 

Hansboro, N. D. 


Robin Warning 


Dear Editor — The use of DDT is proving 
disasterous to robins . . . already found 
five robins either dead or dying on her 
lawn — and her lawn was not treated with 
DDT but a neighbor’s was. I have just 
found a robin . . . its legs were paralyzed, 
its wings fluttered, its mouth was wide 
open and it uttered a constant weak chirp- 
ing while its whole body trembled and 
shook. It was a pitiful sight. Something 
should be done to help save the birds before 
another Spring. The widespread use of 
DDT must be curtailed. 
— Mivprep A. Ty.er. 

Springfield, Mass. 
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LETTERS 


Cypripedium Reginae 


Dear Editor — In the May number of your 
magazine there is an article sponsored by 
the New England Wild Flower Society on 
native orchids. In it a request is made to 
know if anyone has successfully naturalized 
Cypripedium reginae over a number of 
years. I have grown this species well for a 
long time and in three different locations in 
my garden. 

It would seem to do best in a well drained. 
sandy leaf mold with gravel mixed through 
it. It appreciates a good deal of moisture 
and a semi-shady position. I have seen it 
in bogs nearly three feet high but with me 
it reaches 20 inches and flowers well every 
year. In transplanting care must be taken 
not to injure the growing tips of the roots. 
After planting, it is well to cover the sur- 
rounding ground with moss to preserve the 
moisture until the plants are established. 

— F. CLevELAnpD Morean. 
Montreal, Canada. 


A Living Fence 


Dear Editor — The old osage orange hedge 
is now being replaced by Rosa multiflora. 
A hardy Asiatic shrub, it is used extensively 
in horticulture as a budding stock for roses. 
It flowers profusely and so is a thing of 
beauty as well as no expense to maintain 
after once planted and established. It will 
turn any kind of stock when established 
including hunters who are pests to many 
farmers. ‘‘No-hunting” signs can be for- 
gotten, for the rose fence has too many 
sharp thorns. In the same way this growing 
fence is a protection to wildlife of all sorts. 
The small red seed pods or “‘hips” furnish 
food for birds. They also can be cut and 
used for indoor decoration the same as bit- 
tersweet. These are just some of the very 
many advantages of this new living fence, 
now being used in Iowa, Missouri and 
adjacent states. 
— H. Roy Mosnart. 

Belle Plaine, Towa. 


Rabbit Remedy 


Dear Editor—No rabbit that really 
wanted to get in ever stayed out of my 
garden, for new, rabbit-proof garden fence 
was not to be had but I stopped their eating 
the leaves off some of my favorite vegeta- 
bles in spite of this. Reading an article 
saying that tobacco stalks scattered around 
trees and shrubs kept rabbits from gnawing 
the bark because they do not like nicotine, 
I spread some tobacco dust, left over from 
feeding to hens to rid them of roundworms, 
around these vegetables before they came 
up. Rain and hoeing do not seem to destroy 
the scent so far as the rabbits are concerned, 
for in the following weeks, although they 
still came and played in other parts of the 
garden, I never saw a nibbled leaf. 
— Karte Corsi. 

Tennessee City, Tenn. 
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The Now Famous 


CROFT LILIES 


Enthusiastically praised by thousands 
of gardeners who planted them last year. 
14 to 16 inches high, just right for the 
front of borders. Giant-flowering bulbs 
averaging 4 to 5 blooms. 12 for $3.50; 
100 for $26.50. 











Sensational New Hardy Easter Lily 


ROYAL 
AMERICAN 


An improved Croft Lily 
twice as many bloom 
ers per bulb. Magnificent pure white 
blooms of true Easter Lily form. Height 
18 to 20 inches. Ideal garden and forcing 
Lily. Thoroughly hardy and easy to 
grow, it will delight you year after year. 
$1.00 each; $11.00 a dozen 


Graceful ond Lovely 


ESTATE LILIES 


The ideal pure white Easter Lily (illustrated above). 
Distinguished from the Croft Lily by slightly later blooming 
and taller stems. 28 to 30 inches high. Naturalizing size 
(average 2 flowers): 12 for $2.25; 50 for $8.65; 100 for $16.50; 
1000 for $150; Strong Forcing ‘Size: 12 for $7; Gtani Jumbo 
Bulbs: $1 each; 12 for $11. 


producing 





FREE BULB BOOK. Write at once for this gorgeous Fall Catalog in full color offering the newest 


of tested varieties of Tulips, Daffodils, and Lilies and other hardy bulbs, Roses, Iris, Peonies, etc. 





MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





























GET THE BEST... PAY LESS! 











WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


RAIL FENCE 


Prices start at 28¢ per lineal foot for complete fence (posts 
included). Installation service available. Write for full in- 
formation on this and all other types of rustic fencing, or phone 


@ Three different styles 
@ Cedar or Chestnut Rails 
@ Gates to match 


@ Available immediately 


Lowest in cost.. 


Walpole! 


Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
745 East Street, Walpole, Massachusetts 


. highest in quality — that’s 














BULBS NEED BEAUTY TREATMENT NOW 











with 7: um 


This fall mix HYPER-HUMUS with the soil at the 
rate of about one-third. This beauty treatment for 
bulbs encourages root growth, and produces strong 
healthy plants with uniform leaves and gorgeous 
blossoms. Also, spread over your flower beds and 
perennials a 14-inch layer of HYPER-HUMUS now. 
Plants respond quickly and benefits last up to ten 
years. 

HYPER-HUMUS is the natural soil conditioner, free 
from weed seeds and insect larvae. 





Ask your dealer for genuine Hyper-Humus 
Write us for leaflet 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box£Z], Newton, N. J. 
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AN 
OFFER 
YOU 
WILL 
APPRECIATE! 


5 Outstanding Peonies 


Ella Christiansen— 
A lovely late pink 
Golden Dawn— 
A real fine yellow 
Longfellow— 
A brilliant red favorite 
Myrtle Gentry— 
The silver medal soft pink 
Susan White— 
A white liked by all 


A Catalog Value of $12.00 
for only $10.00 postpaid 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 




















Catalog Free 





* Announcing i ees 
~~ 





GREATLY EXPANDED 


PERENNIAL 








PRODUCTION 


= Hundreds of varieties of 
old favorites, PLUS the best of 
the new —freshly dug while 


you wait ... 100,000 excellent 
plants ready now for fall 
planting. 

® Drive in, or send for list, 
also free colored catalog on our 
Holland-grown spring-flowering 


— WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS. 
NE 3-0868 + NE 3-2969 





“The Country Nursery Closest to Home 








RABBIT SCAT — package 25c 
Chases bunnies away from your garden. 
DOGGIE CHASER — package 25c 
Keep dogs and cats away from your favorite plants and your 
sidewalk clean. 
PLANTGRO — package 25c 
A splendid plant food and conditioner with root hormones. 
Marvelous for keeping plants healthy and giving big blooms. 
Good for indoors and outdoors. 
HYDROPONICS OR SORLESS GARDEN OUTFIT 


Grow your own vegetables and flowers without the back 
breaking work. The controlled plant feedi roduces the 
highest nutrient value and the vegetables will “Fit for a 
aon Great help to semi-invalids. Order now and you will 
rece! as a gift some choice seeds which have been pre- 
treated to germinate very quickly. 

A free leaflet on hydroponics with an order of any of the 
above items. 

GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

3101 Ludiow Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conservation Meeting 


The conservation department of the Gar- 
den Club Federation of Massachusetts is 
planning an all-day meeting on November 
15. The two principal speakers are Dr. 
Hugh H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and Tom Wallace, President of 
Izaak Walton League of America from 
Kentucky. 


To Open Gore Place 


The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts and the Gore Place Society will hold 
open house at the Gore Place, Waltham, 
on Wednesday, September 15, and Thurs- 
day, September 16, 1948. The house will 
be decorated with flower arrangements of 
the Federal Period. Tickets will be on sale 
at Gore Place, Waltham. 


Lily Society Meets 


At the annual meeting of the North 


| American Lily Society held at Horticul- 


tural Hall, Boston, July 14, the following 
officers were reelected for the year 1948- 
49: President: Dr. L. H. MacDaniels of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., vice- 
president: Prof. E. F. Palmer, Vineland 
Experiment Station, Ontario, Canada, 
treasurer: Dr. Philip Brierley, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., 
and secretary: Dr. Norma E. Pfeiffer, 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Professor Victor Ries of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, and Mr. Alan Mac- 
neil of North Springfield, Vermont, con- 
tinue to serve on the Board of Directors as 
elected representatives. 

The report of the research committee 


| took the form of talks by Dr. Robert N. 


Stewart and Dr. Philip Brierley both of 
Beltsville, Md. Dr. Stewart spoke of the 
work with colchicine and the endeavor to 
overcome incompatibilities in breeding 
work by the use of growth substances, a 
report of which is soon to be published. He 
further spoke of detailed work on maternal 
inheritance in lilies, especially the native 
turkscap lily. Dr. Brierley mentioned the 
occurrence of black scale and the wisdom 
of growing Easter lilies destined for the 
garden from seed or the buying of bulbs 
raised from seed in order to avoid disease. 
There was some mention of the possibility 


of transfer of virus to sprouts of lilies in 


storage, if diseased stock and aphids were 
present in the storage house. 

Plans for the next year’s meeting were 
left in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee, with a strong sentiment for Belts- 
ville, Md., as the meeting place. 


Hemerocallis Society 


The name of the Midwest Hemerocallis 
Society was changed to The Hemerocallis 
Society at the annual meeting, July 11, at 


Shenandoah, Iowa. New officers elected 
were: George E. Lenington, Kansas City, 
Mo., president; Rev. Edwin Munson, Rock 
Island, Ill., vice-president; and Mrs. Pearl 
Sherwood, Atlantic, Iowa, secretary-trea- 
surer. A splendid exhibit of specimen blos- 
soms, both named varieties and seedlings, 
were on display. Also in the society’s test 
plot many more varieties, both new and 
old, were blooming. An informal and strictly 
amateur judging session was held by mem- 
bers who were given the society’s official! 
sheet and score cards and told to select five 
hemerocallis which they considered su- 
perior. The five chosen by popular vote 
were, in the order named, Queen Esther 
(Hans Sass), Patricia (Stout), Copper Co- 
lonel (Henry Sass), Helen Fischer (Mrs. 
Bright Taylor) and Midwest Star (Hans 
Sass). These are mostly new introductions, 
as are also, Gretchen (Henry), and Black 
Knight (Schroeder), dark flowers that at- 
tracted much attention. 


Akron Men’s Garden Club 


A special committee representing the 
Men’s Garden Club of Akron, Ohio, has 
been busy tagging several hundred trees 
for the Boy Scouts at Camp Manatoc. The 
project will afford the scout nature teacher 
the opportunity of explaining the various 
trees to the young nature lovers and will 
enable the scouts to learn identification of 
the beautiful trees surrounding their camp 
which is situated in Cuyahoga Valley near 
Akron. 

The committee is headed by Clair W. 
Johnson, club president. Other members 
are Rev. R. E. Eshmeyer, Dr. A. M. Clif- 
ford, Dr. J. G. Lichty, Dr. R. C. Rush and 
Z. R. Prentiss. 

The group is interested in the civic and 
educational angle of the project. They 
believe that the urgent program of con- 
servation in this country would be greatly 
benefited if the trees in all parts were tagged. 
Not only would this give the casual ob- 
server an opportunity to learn a few trees. 
but it would capture the permanent interest 
of many who would enjoy and also make 
practical use of a deeper acquaintance of 
the trees. 

The tags are of aluminum, an inch wide 
and from three to four inches long with the 
common name and botanical name em- 
bossed in the metal and are put on with 
galvanized shingle nails. The tags cost 
about 10 cents apiece and have no junk 
value to attract vandalism. Rev. Mr. 
Eshmeyer has had extensive experience in 
this type of work and has found that the 
embossed tag will be legible as long as the 
tag lasts. To make the tag last longer he 
has found it best to place the tags up and 
down the tree trunk instead of across as 
the tree will expand in circumference and 
pull the tags loose. 
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Barnes Foundation Courses 


On September 13, 1948 the arboretum of 
the Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa., will 
resume for the ninth year its courses in 
botany, horticulture and landscape archi- 
tecture. Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., Dr. William 
Seifriz, Dr. Walter Steckbeck, Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry, all of the department of botany, 
University of Pennsylvania, Henry T. 
Skinner, Curator of the Morris Arboretum, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, John S. Kist- 
ler, Landscape Architect, and Laura L. 
Barnes, Director of the Arboretum (Barnes 
Foundation) will conduct the classes. As in 
the past, there will be no tuition charge and 
classes will be held on Mondays and Tues- 
days. For further information address the 
Director, Arboretum of the Barnes Foun- 
dation, Merion Station, Pa. 


New Jersey 
Garden Club Show 





The Garden Club of New Jersey will | 
again sponsor a state-wide flower show | 
September 30 and October 1, at the | 


Woman’s Club, 200 Cooper 
Upper Montclair. The honorary chairman 


Avenue, | 


is Mrs. Arthur J. Sullivan, President of | 
The Garden Club of New Jersey and the | 


General Chairman, Mrs. F. F. Merriam. 
The theme of the 1948 show will be, “‘ Arts 
and Flowers.” 


Milwaukee Garden Clubs 


The Milwaukee District Garden Clubs of 
the Wisconsin Garden Club Federation 
have published a 32-page mimeographed 
booklet ““Symposium on Shrubs.” Follow- 
ing the index is the introduction telling why 
shrubs deserve first consideration in the 
garden; their characteristics, selection of 
native shrubs versus exotic; requirements, 
such as climatic, soil moisture and light; 
shrub classifications as to size; use of same 
in mass, aS specimens in a given location 
and care. 

This booklet also includes information on 
Spring blooming shrubs for arrangements; 
shrubs in flower from January to November 
including many plant combinations; also 
shrub borders at a distance such as wind- 
breaks to screen out objectionable views 
and to mark property lines. ‘‘Shrubs 
Around the House” and “Foundation 
Plantings” for North, South, East or West 
exposures are carefully covered. Reference 
material also pertains to shrubs for the 
bird garden, roadside planting and shrubs 
native to Wisconsin. 


Ardmore Fall Show 


After a six-year interval, the annual Fall 
flower show of the Woman’s Club of Ard- 
more will be held on September 17, 1948. 


Fall Meeting 


The Fall Meeting of Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts will be held 
Sept. 27. 
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S)_US:DUTCH ‘A: BULB CORP 


IRRESISTIBLE OF 


FOR A GLORIOUS GARDEN! 


gJ GUARANTEED-T0-BLOOM 
Darwin 


Not tiny bulblets; they average 3” in circumference! Will continue to increase in size and 
quantity; bloom for years into large, long-stemmed Tulips of breathtaking beauty! Order 


< \ these choice domestic bulbs in a glorious Rainbow Mixture now — for planting this Fall! 


FREE! 50 SPRING-FLOWERING IMPORTED DUTCH CROCUS BULBS 
@ in exotic color mixture—with each 100 Tulip Bulb order! 





Glorious Gold and Blue Spring-Flowering Combination! 


DAFFODILS and NARCISSUS 


Glowing shades of gold and yellows; for borders, rockeries, etc. Will multiply in ground; bloom 
profusely year after year! 
50 IMPORTED DUTCH GRAPE HYACINTHS — deliciously fragrant: 
FREE! “Heavenly Blue’ shade—with each 100 Daffodil and Narcissus Bulb 
order! Plant in front of Daffodils for lovely gold and blue effect! 





Giant Golden Trumpet 


DAFFODILS 


Graceful DUTCH 
HYACINTHS 


A profusion of lovely shades—especi- 
ally effective in borders or beds! 


Huge, long-stemmed beauties; will 
bloom year after year, adding sunny 
color to your garden! 


FREE! 10 DUTCH BLUE WEDGEWOOD IRIS—tall- 


* stemmed, orchid-like flowers — with each 
25 Daffodil Bulb order! Plant in front of Daffodils for 
a symphony of bive and gold. 


* pink, blue and white-with each 15 
Dutch Hyacinth Bulb order! Perfect for planting in 
clusters or borders. 








Giant RED EMPEROR TU LIPS Holland's supreme achievement; spectac- 


ular Darwins of tremendous size; often 9” across when open! Tall, sturdy, brilliant scarlet- 


the crown jewels of your garden! 


FREE! 20 SNOWDROPS — dazzling white, star-shaped flowers — first 
® heralds of Spring— with each 18 Red Emperor Tulip Bulb order! 


€ SPECIAL! Any three $1.69 offers for only $4.75 > 


COMPLETE SPRING 
GARDEN SPECIAL: 


All of above 5 offers totaling 


400 puiss ony $9°° 


Compare and be convinced! 
This is a $16.00 value — you save $7.00 





Shipped postpaid East of Mississippi; elsewhere add 
5%. Send check, money order or C, 0. D. 
FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST! 

Beautifully illustrated in color; teeming with thriftwise garden specials! 

* 


220 - 5th Ave., Dept. B8, New York 1, N.Y. 











FREE! 12 DUTCH WOOD HYACINTHS (SCILLA)— y 








REMOVES 


CRAB-GRASS 
Effectively and Quickly 


No stooping, kneeling or bending. Simple to use. Just 
insert Weedawl into the center of flowering crab- 
grass, turn and remove roots and all, leaving turf 
unimpaired. 


Eliminates need of mixtures, frequent applications, 
additional paraphernalia. Cannot injure grass, clover 
or nearby shrubs. Will 
remove any other broad- 
leaf weed. Sold on money 
back guarantee. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Weedaw!l send 
$2.50 to 


ARENDY CO. 
HINGHAM, MASS. 
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ULIPS 


oe 
new exciting, blue-toned 

,; beauties—a tulip sensation. 
Shulbs Ruffled petals, large flowers, high 
stiff stems. Special Money - Saving 
Offer.ORDER TODAY Guaranteed 
Sent Post Paid - 12 BULBS, %1. - 25 BULBS, $2. 
FREE! Big Fall Bulb List Sessa Zrday 
Finest Varieties - Holland Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths - Plant this Fall! 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


ROUTE 3, P.O. BOX 310 (Since "98) SHERWOOD, 















It’s not difficult to grow 


the GIANT LILY 


L. Giganteum Himalaicum 
up to 10 feet tall 
Order now for early October 
delivery. Bulbs 5 years old with 
an amazing root system at $2.50 
and $3.50 each, postpaid. Write 
for list of exceptional lilies for 

garden culture. 


LILYDALE 


Bulb and Flower Gardens 


Route 4, Milwaukie 22, Oregon 



















oT BED 
SASH 


A Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 
by 6 ft. sash. Complete with garden 
frames. Finest quality, reasonably priced. 
Also electric hotbed soil heating cable. 


time table chart for starting vegetable and 
flower seedlings. me F 


LORD & BURNHAM 
{rvington, N. Y. 
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All types of wood, wire and wrought 


iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 





Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 
PeatWNoss 

Swedish Peat Moss — $5.25 bale. 

ROTTED STEER MANURE 

100 Ib. bags up to a truckload. 

Salt Hay and Cut Straw 
For mulching. 


Delivered Phila. and vicinity. 
E. L. Shute & Co., Line Lexington, Pa. 


PLANT AUTEN PEONIES 


Auten Peonies, famous for color, lead the world 
in many types and colors. New rose fragrant 
doubles, unfading reds, early red Hybrids, Sin- 
gles, Japs. Healthy roots. Free list. Free Peony 
with certain orders. 


EDW. AUTEN, JR. 














Box T, Princeville, Il1. 
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Arnold Arboretum 


Crab apples are at their height of color, 
and will be far into October. The peach leaf 
crab, Malus robusta persicifolia, was never 
any better, with its bright red fruits that 
will probably remain on until December. 
The tea crab, Japanese flowering crab and 
Siberian crab varieties in the large collec- 
tion are all worthy of a visit, especially if 
one is not familiar with these valued orna- 
mental trees. The purple crab apples are 
especially heavily fruited and several in- 
teresting varieties of these are now at their 
best. 

This has been a splendid season for the 
fruiting of many shrubs and viburnums are 
no exception. The tea viburnum Viburnum 
setigerum aurantiacum, is the only one with 
orange fruits and was highly recommended 
by E. H. Wilson who first brought it to this 
country. One of the original plants can be 
seen on Bussey Hill, where it has been 
growing since 1908. Roses, too, are in fruit 
and one might well look for the peculiar 
fruits of the hairy roxburgh rose with its 
large prickly red fruits one and one-half 
inches in diameter. 

During the past few years considerable 
work has been done to find suitable dwarf- 
ing stocks for both ornamental and horti- 
cultural fruit trees. One of the most promis- 
ing root stocks for peaches is Prunus 
tomentosa, the Nanking cherry. Peach trees 
grafted in 1945 are now little more than 
4 feet tall and began to fruit in 1946. This 
year one of these trees bore about two dozen 
fruits. 

Among several innovations in the arbo- 
retum this year the rehabilitation of the 
Peter’s Hill area is perhaps the most out- 
standing. Many of the unneeded hawthorns 
have been removed, duplicate trees have 
been taken from the far side of the hill and 
fertilizing and sowing with cover crops in 
contour strips is rapidly progressing. One 
of the important points that visitors will 
notice next Spring, will be a roadway to the 
highest point in the Arboretum from which 
one can look down on the rest of the Arbo- 
retum and clearly see as one huge panorama 
the outstanding buildings and landmarks 
in the city of Boston. 

— DonaLp Wyman. 


Botanical Garden Courses 


The New York Botanical Garden will 
resume its schedule of lectures and classes 
this Fall. September 11, G. L. Wittrock will 
begin his course in Field Botany. September 
15 will mark the opening of a course in 
Nature Study for Teachers by Dr. Naylor. 
Plants and Diseases will be the subject of a 
series by Dr. P. P. Pirone and Dr. F. W. 
Kavanagh will handle the courses on Soils 
and Fertilizers. A two-year practical course 
on the Cultivation of Trees and Shrubs will 
be given by J. H. Beale of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute and Designing the 
Home Grounds will be taught by Alice L. 
Dustan. 


Boston Spring Show 


John S. Ames, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, has an- 
nounced that the 78th annual New England 
Spring Flower Show will be held at Me- 
chancis Building, Boston, March 13-19, 
1949, inclusive. These dates mark a radical 
departure in Show policy, since the Show 
will open at 2 o’clock Sunday afternoon. 
This was arranged in response to complaints 
from many people that since the Show was 
not open on a Sunday, they were unable to 
see it. The Show is also a week ahead of the 
New York and the Philadelphia Shows to 
meet the demand of many people who like 
to see all three shows. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


Many of our common wild flowers fail to 
interest us because of their familiarity, yet 
they beautify our roadsides during Spring, 
Summer and Autumn, and even in Winter 
produce seed vessels which are striking in 
design when etched against the snow or 
when they are added to our winter flower 
arrangements. 

How many people know the tansy, 
Tanacetum vulgare, one of our roadside 
plants? It was probably brought to the 
New World because of its supposed medic- 
inal powers. It is an ornamental plant grow- 
ing about two feet high with deep green 
leaves cleft into narrow toothed divisions, 
and when crushed in the hand gives forth a 
strong, pungent scent which is very pleas- 
ing. The tansy flower is yellow, like a small] 
button chrysanthemum, and is usually 
seen growing near some old homestead 
where it has escaped from the garden. 
Country people love to pick a handful of 
the leaves as they walk along the road, and 
possibly some old New England ladies still 
believe in “tansy tea” as an effective med- 
icine. 

One of the old Herbalists wrote “In 
Springtime are made with the leaves hereof, 
newly sprung up, and with eggs, cakes or 
tansies which be pleasant in taste and good 
for the stomache.” “The Art of Simpling” 
published in 1656 assures maidens that 
“Tansy leaves laid to soak in butter milk 
for nine days make the complexion very 
fair.” 


Pine Branches For Stakes 


One day in June we had a short walk to 
the hill for pine needles — our blueberries 
like them for a mulch. As we rested, sitting 
under the little pines, it occurred to me that 
the dry, denuded, lower branches of the 
pines would make admirable crutches for 
peach-bells, marigolds and zinnias. They 
are very twiggy, slender and tough. Some 
were broken off and stuck into the corner 
of my tall basket that was filled with 
needles. The branches were easily pushed 
into the soil and served well for holding up 
the weak-stemmed plants. 

— N. McMurray. 
Clearfield, Pa. 
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Are Earthworms Beneficial? 


An experiment was conducted at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947 to determine the benefits, 
if any, of earthworms on the growth of 
several annuals, perennials, and woody 
ornamental plants. Two types of earth- 
worms were used, one the common earth- 
worm dug from apple pomace piles and the 
second, a so-called “hybrid” earthworm 
purchased from an earthworm farm. Treat- 
ments were made according to recom- 
mendations of the earthworm farm. 

The data recorded on annuals during 
1946 and 1947 show no discernible difference 
between any of the plots in respect to 
earliness of bloom, intensity of flower color, 
size of plant or flower, or freedom from 
insects or diseases, reports L. C. Chad- 
wick, of the station’s Department of Horti- 
culture. Of the 23 growth measurements 
taken on annuals in 1946 and 1947, the 
check plots gave results equal to or better 
than one or more of the treated plots in 
17 of the comparisons. Similar results were 
found with the growth of perennials and 
woody plants. 

The data compiled by Prof.Chadwick on 
soils in which the perennials were grown 
indicates no significant and consistent 
changes in porosity when similar treatments 
in the different areas were compared. The 
data compiled indicates: that while there 
may be a slight increase in capillary pore 
space (water-holding capacity) where earth- 
worms are added, any advantage here is 
more than offset by the decrease in non- 
capillary pore space (aeration). 

The percentage of soil aggregation at the 
end of the four-month period of study was 
lowest where earthworms were added. The 
“hybrid” earthworms were no better than 
the common earthworm. Organic matter 
in the form of manure was more effective 
in increasing soil porosity and aggregation 
than was the addition of earthworms. 

On the basis of these experiments, Prof. 
Chadwick says the addition of earthworms 
is not sufficiently beneficial to the produc- 
tion of herbaceous and woody ornamental 
plants to warrant their purchase. Earth- 
worms will not persist in soil unless a high 
content of organic matter is maintained 
and, if a high content of organic matter is 
maintained, there seems little need for 
adding earthworms. 

— Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin. 


A Fern Secret 


After more than 50 years acquaintance 
with Dennstaedtia (Dicksonia) punctilobula 
I have learned one of its secrets. If you 
break the stipe off and crush the end for a 
little distance a frond will keep fresh for a 
week in water. This fern was always a 
favorite filler for large bouquets and when I 
carried it from the woods, even on a hot 
day, it behaved in a vase of water. Some 
years ago roots were planted in the gar- 
den. I expected to get fronds with little 
effort for the house. Garden flowers are cut 
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with a knife or scissors and naturally the 
ferns were gathered in the same way. It 
was annoying to see them hang limply 
among the flowers, no matter what hour of 
the day they were cut. It did not occur to 
me for a long time that the ferns in town 
like a little brutality, too. Now I break them 
off in the garden, crush the broken ends 
and they behave as well as the hill ferns. 

— N. McMurray. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


ZA GATALO 


Butchart Gardens, Tod Inlet, B. C., issues an 
interesting little catalog of unusual annual and 
perennial seeds. Not illustrated. 

The new catalog of Nolt’s Ponds, Silver Spring, 
Pa., features selected water lilies, both hardy and 
tropical, companion plants, fish and aquarium 
supplies for indoors and out. 

Chrysanthemums: tall, dwarf bearded and 
Fall-blooming iris; as well as miscellaneous peren- 
nials are found in the Spring and Fall catalog of 
Lamb Nurseries, Spokane 11, Wash. 

One of the largest selections of tulip species in 
this country is offered by James W. Spring, Jr., 
Scituate Centre, Mass. along with many other 
more conventional bulbs. 

Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, once more 
offers the finest catalog published in America. 
Included are a wide range of Spring bulbs, peren- 
nials, lilies, roses and choice woody material. 
Price 50 cents. 

Lyon’s Irisland, Van Nuys, Calif., offers a selec- 
tion of bearded iris plus Louisiana iris and 
hemerocallis from the San Fernando Valley. 

Hunt’s catalog of bulbs, seeds and pot grown 
strawberries for Fall planting is now ready for 
distribution. Address, William M. Hunt & Co., 
115 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Jackson & Perkins of Newark, N. Y., Fall 
Parade of Modern Roses and Perennials includes 
many novelties and new introductions as well as 
the better-known varieties with special emphasis 
on the floribundas. 

Beauty from Bulbs, the 1948 Fall catalog of 
John Scheepers, Inc., 37 Wall Street, New York 
5, is one of the most complete and attractive bulb 
catalogs printed. Also included are lilies and wild 
flowers. Price one dollar. 

Roy Hennessey of Hillsboro, Ore. again offers 
a wide selection of roses and hybrid rhododen- 
drons, the former noted for their long root 
systems. 

William N. Craig (Norman T. Craig, suc- 
cessor), Weymouth, Mass. offers a choice selec- 
tion of lilies, Spring bulbs, roses and native 
plants in his Fall price list. 

Camellia growers will be interested in the list 
of the Berkeley Horticultural Nursery, McGee 
Avenue, Berkeley 3, Calif. 

Schreiner’s Gardens, Salem, Ore. has a se- 
lected list of tall bearded iris and daylilies in its 
latest illustrated folder. 

Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, N. Y. 
once more presents an attractively illustrated 














catalog of Fall bulbs, peonies, Japanese iris and | 


miscellaneous perennials. 

Hardy border carnations and pinks in a wide 
variety not obtainable in the U. S. A. are offered 
by F. W. Goodfellow, Aldridge, Staffs., England. 
Arrangements must be made with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for importation. 

The 1948 Lago Bulb and Iris Book is now 


ready for distribution: The F. Lagomarsino & | 


Sons Company, Sacramento 5, Calif. 


| 
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June lowering 


MADONNA 
LILY BULBS 





Easy hs Grow 
Unmatched purity and exquisite grace of Lilium 
Candidum give it dignity and charm both in the 
garden and when cut for beauty in the home. 
This year plant a picture instead of just bulbs. 
Madonna Lilies with blue delphiniums make a 
classic garden picture. Or just imagine the striking 
combination of these hardy lilies with dark, 
velvety red sweet williams or crimson roses. 


Order now for Sept. planting 


Tet SIZE BULBS.........cccccccceee. +40 each 
$3.50 for 10—$30 per 100 
MAMMOTH BULBS.................. 50c each 


$4.50 for 10—$40 per 100 
SIN Si wn oc Ss Masck's «a0 70c each 
$6.50 for 10—$60 per 100 


Write for your free copy of our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue for fall planting 


Scamp oaber 


132-138 Church St., Deg?. HO, N. Y. 8 


















FLOWERS 
IN ABUNDANCE 
ALL YEAR ’ROUND 


Gardening is easy with an Orlyt equipped for 
automatic growing . . . automatic heat, ven- 
tilation, watering. Provides best of growing 
conditions. Can be left for days without care. 
Basic easy-to-put-up Orlyt models from $174 
to $776 ready to go on your foundation. 
Write for fascinating booklet that tells all about it. 


Lord & Burnham 


Irvington 70, N.Y. Des Plaines 70, Ill. 














Y tinted rose, marked green. d 
Bulbs 26c;12 for $1.; 25 for $2., postpaid. 
gus Burpee Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Daffo- 
dils, Crocus, Hyacinths, etc., all guaranteed. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
122 Burpee <4 or 122 Burpee Bidg. 
a. 





Philadelphia 32, Clinton, lowa 
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1898-1948 


Celebrating Our 
Golden Anniversary 


50 YEARS OF GROWING 


Send for our "ne * 60 page Golden Anniversary 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘‘Garden Gems” 
Mailed free* east of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record receive 
their copy automatically 


BOBBINK @©® ATKINS 
Rese Growers and Nurserymen— 
522 Paterson Avenue EE. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 











Peonies 
AND [ris 


Plant in September and early 
October. Early planting means 
better blooms next year. We can 
make prompt shipment. Catalog 
if desired. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1932} 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








POTTED ROSES 


A very nice selection of 2-yr. old Hy- 
' brid Teas and Climbing Roses, in bud } 
2 and flower, ready now for your garden. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Many varieties, double and single. 
Plant now for fall blooms. 


WESTON NURSERIES, Inc. 


Brown and Winter Streets 


Weston 93 (Well. 5-3431} Mass. 














Well-Built 


GREENHOUSES 


Several small 
greenhouses for 
sale, for late fall 
erection. 





















GEORGE R. 
BERRY 

al Northampten, Mass. 
TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 


Big Tree Moving 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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Keep Them Brilliant! 


Some time corral all your garden tools 
and paint the handles with brilliant enam- 
els. You'll find it is practical and a sensible 
thing to do. 

One day I was doing a bit of painting 
with Chinese red. I had some of this bril- 
liant color left over and daubed it on the 
handles of my trowels and hand cultivators. 
At the time I felt I was going back to 
adolescent years and that I should be more 
mature — less juvenile than the little boy 
with a new red wagon. 

But after all I want my colors bright and 
numerous like the Romans. While a few 
colorful stripes here and there may cause 
an eerie tension in the neighborhood, there 
is also a salutary effect that cannot be de- 
nied. As a demonstration take your rake. 
The first 12 inches from the handle’s tip end 
do in Chinese red — a one-inch black band, 
then about 18 inches of jonquil yellow, a 
white band and a stretch of nile green and 
so on as merry and as cheerful as you choose 
to make it. Silly? Not at all. On occasion I 
have two or more rakes, cultivators, spades, 
small hand tools all over the place and at 
quitting time one glance shows up the 99 
with dispatch and the poor little lamb that 
had lost its way is no trick at all. It actually 
baas at you. Then, too, there is the genial 
borrowing neighbor. Every time he sees 
your burgee or flying handles he is re- 
minded of just what you want him to be 
reminded of. 

Early last Winter I noticed one of my 
trowels was not in its niche. Someone had 
used it and left it out to suffer the vigors of 
an old fashioned New England Winter. 
There was some three feet of snow on the 
ground from December to March, but 
come Spring, off the edge of the driveway 
well in the rough I noticed something red. 
My missing trowel had been shoved over 
and under by the snow plow. All are home 
now — thanks to Chinese red, jonquil yel- 
low and nile green. So, sometime corral all 
your garden tools and paint the handles 
with brilliant enamels. 

— Howarp C. WIitson. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Check Your Labels 


It is no failing or sin to be dependent on 
labels, for the best botanists need them and 
the great parks and botanical gardens all 
have them. Should we home gardeners be 
any less careful of this phase of gardening? 
The time to pay attention to labeling is 
now. When we are handling a new plant 
and planting it, it always seems as if we 
surely would not forget what that is called 
but time plays curious tricks with our 
memory. 

Trees of all kinds and especially fruit 
trees should be checked for any possibly 
forgotten wired tree labels such as are often 
supplied by the nurseryman. The rapid 
growth of some trees may soon result in the 
death of a main leader of the tree by sim- 
ply choking to death. If you do find such a 
label, move it to an outer limb or else pro- 
vide a safer label. 


Better yet for trees is the making of a 
little sketch or plan of your grounds on 
which you can locate all trees and shrubs, 
either keying the plan with numbers or 
writing the name right opposite the spot. 
Such a record filed with your land deeds 
and other valuable papers may well be 
wanted someday and yet it only takes a 
few minutes to prepare. 

As with trees, the labeling of shrubs 
might better be performed by the register- 
ing of their location on a plan, as labels of 
any kind are soon lost in the characteristic 
bushy growth of shrubs. 

With the heavings due to frost in Winter, 
rare indeed is the border label that is not 
raised up or even tipped out annually and 
care should be taken that it goes back in the 
right place. Nothing is quite so embarrass- 
ing as a dependence on labels which have 
been misplaced. 

The author does not wish to enter into a 
controversy as to the best garden label. 
There are now many good types of metal, 
wood and plastic, which if marked with the 
recommended pencil or material should 
prove as permanent as the plants them- 
selves. 

Here again entire dependence should not 
be placed upon labels but a supplement of 
notes should be provided. I have found 
that a good way is simply to record in a 
notebook the fact that a certain variety 
has been planted in this or that bed or bor- 
der and then, if the label is lost, this note 
will help to isolate the lost child. Another 
good use of such notes is the annual check- 
ing of the list to see what plants have 
disappeared altogether and thus to find 
what are the truly hardy plants for your 
garden, for hardiness is only a relative 
term. 


Mulching Roses 


The Municipal Rose Garden at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma is in a public park and contains 
about 8000 plants. The superintendent of 
the park system works in the garden him- 
self and gives it unusual care. The interest- 
ing thing to me is the oak leaf mulch on the 
beds. 

The garden itself is in full sun, on two 
levels and well landscaped. In the park, 
however, is an oak grove. The leaves from 
the oak trees are each Spring put through 
a hammer mill and each leaf is broken into 
five or six pieces. The broken leaves are 
then spread upon the beds several inches in 


‘depth as a mulch. They permit water to 


pass through easily and make an excellent, 
clean appearance upon the beds. They are 
kept on the beds all Summer and Winter 
and are removed in the early Spring when 
manure or compost is put on the beds and 
dug into the soil. After the manure or com- 
post is dug into the soil a new supply of 
leaves is put on the beds for the coming 
season. The superintendent informed me 
that this mulch had been most satisfac- 
tory. 
—— GEorRGE A. SWEETSER. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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A Blind Florist 


Living in a world of complete darkness as 
the result of an accident has not discour- 
aged Earl Nichols of Columbia, Mo. Be- 
fore losing his sight he worked in green- 
houses on the West coast, in Chicago and 
in Kansas City. In 1937 he purchased a 
large greenhouse at Columbia and he raises 
thousands of beautiful flowers which he 
cannot see. He can only feel and smell them. 

“Here is a nice gardenia in bloom,” 
said the blind man as he showed his flowers 
to a visitor. The gardenia to which he 
pointed was the only one on the crowded 
bench that was in bloom. “I could smell it,” 
he explained. 

An excellent sense of smell and touch and 
a good memory guide Mr. Nichols as he 
goes about his daily work. He supervises the 
work of two employees and he himself does 
as much work as they do. He does the work 
of watering, potting, trimming, budding 
and fertilizing. He has developed such a 
keen sense of touch that he can tell by feel- 
ing if a plant is contaminated or not. Often 
his employees have to observe the plant 
under a magnifying glass to do this. 

The Nichols’ greenhouse is the only one 
in the Columbia area which specializes in 
raising orchids. He has over 2,000 of the 
delicate plants. He also grows gardenias, 
carnations, snapdragons, tulips, sweet peas 
and many others. Most of his flowers are 
sold to wholesale markets in Kansas City. 

“Do not bump your head on the low 
pipe,” Mr. Nichols warned a visitor. The 
florist knows where every pipe and valve 
is located, because he himself designed the 
heating system and helped to install it a 
few years ago. Mr. Nichols also does the 
firing of the boiler. During the Winter he 
gets up two or three times at night to check 
the fire. 

Until a short time ago, Mr. Nichols lived 
alone in a three-room cottage next to his 
greenhouse. His niece and her husband live 
with him now. However, he still does his 
own cooking. “‘I just do not like other peo- 
ple’s cooking, so I do my own,” he ex- 
plained. 

— Jrss Covineton. 
Columbia, Mo. 


Crab Apple 
From page 347 


More recently, newer varieties have 
become available. Rosilda and Scugog, both 
originated in Canada, have fruits nearly 
two inches in diameter and are edible. 
Hence as “‘dual purpose” plants they are 
interesting ornamentally and at the same 
time have economic value. Redfield and 
Lemoine’s crab are two others, of interest 
because the flesh of these is colored red like 
all the varieties of Malus purpurea. Hence, 
these make excellent jams and jellies. If 
only a few are available, they can be used 
to color the preserves of other less colorful 
fruits. Hopa, originated in the Mid-West, 
is another excellent one for preserves and is 
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more readily available because it has been 
grown for a longer time. 

These are only a few of the many crab 
apples being grown in America today. At 
last count there were nearly 250 of them. 
Most can be planted later in the Fall. So 
now is the time to observe them as their 
fruits begin to color and to make selections 
of those whose fruits are most appealing. 
As specimens in any garden they are superb. 
As background fillers or as “‘dual purpose” 
plants for the small home orchard some are 
meritorious. This should be a good year to 
see these excellent plants fruiting at their 
best, so take advantage of it. 


Fall Iris 


From page 345 
That good bulbous iris have been difficult 


to procure at times is entirely due to the 
fact that the bulbs are bought up by the 
florists for forcing under glass during the 
Winter and Spring months. As most of us 
know, these iris lend themselves very well 
to this process and their delicately-formed 
flowers, strong enough to stand the rigors 
of commercial handling and shipping, are 
eagerly sought for table decoration, cor- 
sages and flower arrangements. Now that, 
once again, sufficient stocks have accu- 
mulated and many new and more robust 
varieties are becoming available, it is time 
to make another trial with them in the 
garden. 

A well-drained loam, a sunny location 
and a minimum of transplanting will give 
good results. Late planting will make them 
come later and will prevent frost damage to 
the foliage. Formed only late in the Spring 
and after the foliage is well above the 
ground, the flower very rarely, if ever, gets 
damaged by frost. 

Bulbous iris are particularly free from 
pests and diseases and need no special 
care. In large commercial plantings the 
unusually heavy concentration of plants 
per acre makes it necessary to spray with 
Bordeaux in order to prevent attacks of 
fungus diseases. Cutworms and snails can 
also do some damage. For all such troubles 
I have found the best remedy to be to plant 
the bulbs in a dry, sunny location where 
the wind and the sun can get at the plants 
and remove the conditions favorable to 
diseases and pests. 


JOHN NASH OTT, JR. 


Announces a new series of Time-Lapse Films 
scheduled for completion this fall. These pictures 
are being prepared especially for club programs 
on a rental basis. For further information write 


JOHN OTT PICTURES 
730 Elm Street Winnetka, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED 


HISTORIC HARTSHORNE HOUSE on the lake, 
surrounded by gardens, available for Garden Club 
meetings. Program with tea provided. Endorsed by 
Garden Clubs. MRS. A. M. HUME, Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. 














GRAVES PEASE, 181 Warwick d, M 
Mass. 


1. CHRISTMAS DECORATION. Beautifully demon- 
strated. (Five ‘‘repeats’’ in many communities). 2. A 
Garden for Repose. (Different, inspiring). — 
elrose, 





LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 





LECTURES with 
MOTION PICTURES IN COLOR 


SPRING IN THE SOUTH: Gardens from 
Key West to Natchez and Charleston. 

HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS 
OF OLD VIRGINIA: Including the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration. 

BIRDING WITH A COLOR CAMERA: 
At home and afield with our feathered 
neighbors. 

A NATURALIST AMONG THE WILD 
FLOWERS: Secrets of the flowers and 
their visitors. a 

DOWN THE RIVER TO PERCE: The 
Lower St. Lawrence and the Gaspé Pen- 
insula. 

DR. JOHN B. MAY 
325 South Main St. Cohasset, Mass. 











MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 


Lectures on Flower Arrangement 
for Home and Flower Show 

Approved speaker, National Council Judging 
Schools, Monthly articles on Flower Arrange- 

ment in House Beautiful Magazine 
Send for folder: 

203 Highland St., Dedham, Mass. 
ON TOUR, Pacific Northwest, late June and 
early July, 1949. 

















Your club may keep the vivid drawings of 
birds, animals and plants made by 


Miss Gertrude Allen 


during her 


COLORED CHALK TALKS 
Write for circular, terms and dates 
34 AVON WAY QUINCY 69, MASS. 
Tel. GRanite 2-1244 
1949 Spring Tour Boston to Ohio, Kentucky now booking 











**The Cleveland Garden Center”’ 
**Gardens of Northern Ohio”’ 
“Plants You Should Know and Grow” 
**Gardening As a Hobby” 
by ARNOLD M. DAVIS 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 








“Make Your Own Merry Christmas” 


a book full of ideas for Christmas decorations and 
recipes. Well illustrated. 
Autographed copies $2.10 postpaid from the author 
ANNE B. WERTSNER 
389 Broad St. Station Bidg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(Order now and know what to buy and how to plan) 


THE MERRYS 


109 Brookside Road Needham, Mass. 


Iris - Daylilies - Chrysanthemums 
featured in the lecture 
FLOWER PORTRAITS through THE SEASON 
IMustrated with 3% x 4% in. Kodachromes 
Send for folder for other lectures including 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


MRS. CHESTER COOK 
offers the following lectures 
Decorating the Home for Christmas 
Flower Arrangement 
Church Flower Arrangement Through the Year 
Accredited judge by the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State and approved speaker of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs. 
1948 Season closed; Booking now 1949; June and 
July, Middle West; August, Far West 

















**Colorful Gardens All Year Long”’ 
*“*Shrubs for Fruit-Flower- Foliage’”’ 
**Annuals on Parade”’ 
**Basic Landscape Design”’ 
Illustrated with Kodachromes 
Write for descriptive letter to 


RUTH FAULK WHITE, L.A. 
22 Rockland St., Brockton 5, Mass. 
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Something New in 
Horticultural Service 


Nothing like it nearer than California. The 
only place in the East where you can get... 
at one stop... 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR GARDEN 
Landscape plants and service. Perennials, 
annuals, house plants, seeds and bulbs, ferti- 
lizers, and insecticides. A complete line of 
lawn and garden tools, equipment, supplies, 


and accessories. Allthese and more... 
everything for your garden at 


Wyman s a 
GARDEN CENTER 


U.S. Rovte9 © Framingham, Mass. 











LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all New 
England. 


**Nature Packed”’ 


HOLLY 


_New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 



















WITH WARNER EARTHWORMS 


Put Worner earthworms in the 
ground this fall to build a 
richer soil for more vigorous 
plant growth and finer, better yields next spring 


Earthworms 
ore Nature's gardeners. They rebuild worn-out soil, unlock valuable 
elements, pulverize and aerate the ground, sove on fertilizer, 


water, labor costs. Write for free folder today. Dept. H-1 
OHIO EARTHWORM FARM, WORTHINGTON, OHIO 


ORNAMENTAL 
Leart HORTICULTURE 














A thorough, constructive home training for employment or 

advancement in Nursery Operations, Park Supervision or 

maintenance, Landscape Designing or Landscape Garden- 

ing. Send for Free bulletin. APPROVED FOR VETERANS. 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 

Dept. L-9, 310 So. Robertson . 


/ 


Los Angeles 36, Calif. 












IG 48-page FALL CATA- 
LOG shows in FULL 
COLOR—hundreds of newest 
and most popular roses and 
perennials, including All- 
America Prize Winners. Cat- 
alog also provides garden 
hints, helps planning, shows 
how to save money. Experts 
agree, Fall is the Best Time 
to Plant Roses. All roses of- 
fered are Guaranteed To Live 
And Bloom In Your Garden. 
Supply limited, so mail cou- 
pon today. Jackson & Perkins 
Co., 217 Rose Lane, Newark, 
New YO 





BIG FULL-COLOR 


ROSE 


a 
World's Largest 


JACKSON & PERKINS co. \ Rose Growers 
217 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 






















Send me, FREE, yourynew" FALL 1948 Catalog. 
Name. 
Address__.» 
. 
City State. 
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Available 


A Ly Through 
Horticulture 







Wister’s Bulb Book 


Bulbs for Home Gardens, By John C. 
Wister. 2nd Edition. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $5.00. 


Originally published under the title Bulbs 
for American Gardens, Dr. Wister’s book 
has for the past 18 years been the standard 
work on the subject. A whole generation 
has been raised on its authority. Now he 
has- completely revised the book and 
brought it up to date while, at the same 
time, maintaining the mass of information 
about all the varieties of bulbs that can be 
successfully grown in this country. For 
the amateur gardener who wants to grow 
bulbs in his garden—and what gardener 
does not — this is THE book on the subject. 
With it on his shelves the amateur is well 
equipped to grow not only such standard 
things as tulips and narcissi but also some 
of the rare but beautiful bulbs that most of 
us have heard about but few of us have had 
the courage to try. 


Why Plants Anyway? 


The Story of Plants. By John Asch. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 
Gardeners are very much apt to take 

plants for granted. We come into a world in 

which plants in a multitude of forms exist. 

We spend a few years growing those we like 

—and pulling up those we do not want. 

Then we go along and the plants remain. 

Few of us ever have the time to wonder how 

plants developed — or even, why plants 

exist at all. 

This volume by Mr. Asch which contains 
an amazing amount of information pro- 
vides all gardeners with the background so 
many of us need. If we sit down with this 
book some snowy Winter day or spend 
rainy and windy nights with it beside our 
fire, we will be ready to garden again when 
the sun comes north once more in a much 
more enjoyable manner. We will have a 
solid foundation. We will know something 
about the marvelous materials with which 
we work our will. 


Beautiful and Useful 


Flowers in Color. By J. F. Ch. Dix Walter 
Roozen. Revised by W. E. Shewell Cooper. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $10.00 


Printed in Holland, this volume contains 
120 photographs in natural color of bulbs, 
shrubs, dahlias, roses and other flowers. 


Each species or variety is accompanied by 
comprehensive notes in English. The book 
is well bound and excellently printed and 
should prove useful to gardeners as well as 
being beautiful to enjoy. 








The Best Gladiolus 


Recommended by Thomas Manley of 
the Wheeling, West Virginia, Garden Cen- 
ter are the following gladioli. — Mr. Man- 
ley is secretary of the North American 
Gladiolus Council. 


BEGINNER’S DOZEN 


Snow Princess (white) 
Golddust (yellow) 

Alsace (buff) 

Orange Gold (orange) 

A. L. Stephen (salmon) 
Greta Garbo (pink) 
Corona (white & rose) 
Red Charm (red) 

Blue Beauty (blue) 
Lavender Ruffles (lavender) 
Purple Supreme (purple) 
Buckeye Bronze (smoky) 


COLLECTOR’S DOZEN 


Leading Lady (cream) 
Salman’s Glory (cream & red) 
Spotlight (yellow) 
Daisy Mae (orange) 
Dieppe (salmon) 
Genghis Khan (pink) 
Prosperity (rose) 
Firebrand (red) 
Ravel (blue) 
Astrid (lavender) 
Margaret Wood (purple) 
Pastel (smoky) 

FANCIER’S DOZEN 
Immaculate (white) 
Gold Medal (yellow) 
Sunspot (yellow) 
Spic & Span (pink) 
Phantom Beauty (blush pink) 
Connecticut Yankee (pink) 
Topflight (rose) 
Red Wing (red) 
Black Cherry (black red) 
Blue Ice (lavender) 
Sibony (lavender) 
Maple Leaf (smoky) 

— Onto GARDEN NOTEs. 


A Slip Trick 

A florist gave my sister a trick about 
starting slips. After you break them off the 
parent plant, lay them in the sun for a few 
minutes, until the broken ends are seared. 
They are less likely to rot. My sister had 
excellent luck with geranium cuttings last 
Summer, starting them in a flower bed in 
the east yard where the morning sun played 
on them. 


He Picks Clover Seed 

A man we know walks across a park daily 
on his way home from work. He noticed a 
patch of white clover and when the seeds 
were ripe, picked a handful from time to 
time. They were flung over bare spots in his 
lawn and helped to build a beautiful sod. 
It was more interesting than to merely bu) 
seeds at the store and it was pure, free from 
weed seeds. 

— N. McMurray. 

Clearfield, Pa. 
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Rose Odors 


Sweet — Mark Sullivan, Mrs. W. C. 
Miller. 

Wixp Rose — Miss Clipper, Sierra Glow. 

Trea — Poinsettia, Golden Harvest. 

Attar or Rosrt — Girona, Hector Deane. 

Damask — Crimson Glory, Rouge 
Mallerin. 

Musk — Primavera, Kathleen. 

Spicy — Christopher Stone, Pan America. 

Crove — Night, Golden State. 

Cinnamon — Elite. 

Fruity — Ramon Bach, Fred Edmunds. 

Lemon — Sir Henry Seagrave, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. _ 

OraNGE — Buttercup. 

AppLE — Wilhelm Kordes, Ronsard. 

Peacu — S. & M. Perrier. 

Apricot — Harvest Time, Mrs. Arthur 
Robert Waddell. 

BLackKBERRY — Angels Mateu. 

RaspBerrRY — Condesa de Sastago, 
Heinrich Gaede. 

Honey — Mme. Cochet-Cochet, Lady 
Leconfield. 

Nasturtium — Mrs. Oliver Ames. 

Waite Hyactntu — Neige Parfum. 

CARNATION — Grande Duchesse Charlotte, 
Luna. 

SwEETBRIER — Soeur Therese, Kathleen 
Mills. 

Vio.tet — Ariel, Lovely, white Rosa 
banksiae. 

MaGnouia — Aviateur Bleriot. 

Pansy — Herrenhausen. 

CLove Pink — Warrawee, Katharine 
Pechtold. 

VERBENA — Betty Uprichard, Portadown 
Fragrance. 

CaRAMEL Tarry — Mirandy. 

New Mown Hay -— Annie Dupeyrat. 

— AmeErIcaAN RosE Society. 


Seeds and Economics 


Go over the seed catalogs, picking out 
what you would like to have first. Then 
select just those you can afford. As I save 
seeds from asters, cosmos, bachelor but- 
tons, calendulas and marigolds, I select 
only a few packages of these. First on my 
list, I put hybrid marigolds, for seeds I 
have saved other years did not do well. 
Next, I put down alyssum, ageratum, Chi- 
nese forget-me-nots, white babys’-breath, 
mixed nasturtiums and sweet peas. We 
usually buy sweet peas by the pound, 
mixed with special kinds by the ounce — 
they are cheaper so. 

I have an artist friend who says, “There 
should be a bit of blue in every picture and 
every bouquet,” so I try to have some kind 
of blue flowers at all times in our garden. 

Then I select seed of a few hardy peren- 
nials to replace those which winter-killed 
last year. I have good luck planting these in 
shallow boxes, transplanting them into the 
garden in June on a wet day or after a rain, 
shading them with berry boxes or a shingle 
and watering each night for awhile. 

Gaillardias head the list, for they last a 
long time in vases if given fresh water often. 
Next come oriental poppies. Be careful to 
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plant these where you wish them to grow 
and where their brilliant colors will not 
clash with the other blooms. They last a 
long time in bouquets. 

I think we may order a few regal lilies 
and a few Michelmas daisies, for they are 
lovely and hardy and, like phlox, do well if 
divided and fed once in four or five years. 

You will find the blooms from many 
perennials are very decorative and you can 
pick and pick! The more you take from the 
plants for friends, church or home decora- 
tion, the better they seem to bloom. I hope 
gardeners will try raising perennials from 
seed. This is much cheaper than buying 
plants. I have started them outdoors but 
they get a better start, grow larger, bloom 
sooner and, I think, Winter better, if they 
are started in the house about March 20. 
Protect them with leaves and spruce boughs 
the first Winter. 

— Emma H. GREENE. 
Ludlow, Vt. ' 


Penstemon California Blue 
Bedder 


A plant that flowers abundantly from 
May to October is always an asset and when 
that plant thrives in practically any soil 
from the richest to hot dry banks and even 
crevices in a rocky road bank it becomes 
doubly valuable. Introduced as California 
Blue Bedder, it was later named Penstemon 
heterophylus purdyi. 

The average height is one foot but the 
many decumbent stems spread laterally to 
make a spread of 18 inches. On one happily 
situated plant on a dry road bank I counted 
400 stems in some stage of bloom. An av- 
erage plant will have from 10 to 50 spikes 
in flower at one time. 

The color is somewhat variable but is 
usually deep blue, tinted with pink to rose. 
The fact that the buds are rose, perhaps, 
enhances the effect of a rosy-tinted blue 
flower. 

There are few more adaptable plants. 
It prefers full sun. I have never seen it in 
extremely acid soil but it thrives equally 
well in rich bottom soil heavy in lime, 
crevices in rocks, poor gravelly soil and hard 
dry clay banks with a pH from 6 to 8. In 
the sun or light shade I have yet to find a 
condition in which it does not thrive and 
this ready adaptability to soil and condi- 
tions makes it an exceptionally valuable 
all-around subject. 

In the foreground of a perennial border 
it is stunning but it excels on a broad shelf 
in the rock garden where it can spread in 
all its glory. Few plants can stand such diffi- 
cult conditions on hot dry banks and still 
give a wealth of color. 

Like many penstemons it literally flow- 
ers itself to death but the life of old plants 
may be insured by cutting off stems once 
they have finished flowering. It is best 
treated as an annual or biennial. Seeds may 
be sown in a warm situation in the open or 
in boxes in very early Spring for colder 
regions or in Fall in warmer climates. 

— Evmer C, Purpy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


MADONNA LILIES: This is the popu- 
lar Candidum Lily with delightfully 
fragrant, snowy white blooms and yellow 
anthers, that flowers during June. They 
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PERRY’S 


Bulbs for Fall Planting 


should be planted in August or September 
in time for a rosette of leaves to be made 
before freezing weather as they serve as a 
necessary protection for the bulbs during 
the winter. Set the bulbs only 2 in. deep 
as this variety requires shallow planting. 
We offer a particularly fine strain. 

Large Size Each 50¢; doz. $5.40 

Mammoth Each 80¢; doz. $9.00 


IRIS RETICULATA: A hardy dwarf 
Iris bearing spikes of fragrant violet 
flowers 8 to 10 in. tall. One of the most 
beautiful early spring flowering bulbs and 
a perfect gem for the rockery and garden 
border. Should be given reasonable winter 
protection. If 6 or 8 bulbs are planted in 
a 4 or 5 in. pot or bulb pan they can be 
easily forced into bloom in the house. 


Doz. $1.80; 100 $13.00 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Largest Seed Store 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 


EERO KEKE KEKE KEKE 


FLEE EEE LEEK KEKE KEKEKE 








Call RALSTON for 
Tree Planting and 
complete Tree-care 


Now is the time to plant evergreens. 
Enjoy their rich beauty when other 
trees are bare. And give your present 
trees the benefit of Ralston’s complete 
service: fertilization, pruning, and any 


needed bracing, cabling, or surgery. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 
—= 337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
™~ 16 Market Square Portsmouth, N. H. 








THE TRADITION OF 
BRITISH GARDENING... 


. . world-famous for centuries, is worthily upheld 
in the pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Many American garden enthusiasts read this de- 
lightful British magazine for its authoritative 
coverage of world horticulture, its detailed reviews 
of latest British and European varieties, and its 
unique features on new and uncommon plants. 
Lavishly illustrated, Leading British plantsmen 
contribute every month. Send only $1.30 for One 
Year (12 consecutive issues direct from London). 

I'wo years $2.50. 





To George Newnes, Ltd., 
(c/o U. S. Subscription Offices 
342 Madison Avenue, New 


fi 43), ¢ 
rk 17, N. Y. 
Please send me GARDENING ILDUSTRATED for 


One Year/Two Xeate. I enclose Temittance value 
¥ 
paises RN \: 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


A NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE PEARL). A little 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads of 
light blue bells on fifteen inch stems. Cuts well. Blooms 
May and June, then resolves itself into a tuft of dark 
green, fern-like foliage eight inches high, making an 
excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. Does 
well in sun or shade. 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. $35.00 
per 100. PLANE-VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I. 





ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of 
our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five 
four inch orchids next February and March, then for 
many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make go us Christ- 
mas gifts. Four Dollars with order. CHARMAINE 
GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Blue Eyes, Blue Dupont, White 
Supreme, Pink Amazon, and Commodore, $1.50 each. 
Double Duchess, Red Head, and Hybrid Seedlings $2.00 
each. Not less than two plants to one address. Please 
add 25c each for special packing and postage. PANSY 
M. BARNES, Shenandoah, Iowa. 








YOU CAN SAVE US LABOR, we save you 25% by 
ordering in early September when we are dividing our 
Hemerocallis (day lily) clumps. We offer the choicest 
from leading hybridizers. Named, labeled varieties, 
Maroon, Red, Pink, Purples, Pastel shades and bicolors. 
Postage prepaid. Free descriptive list. AMARYLLIS 
GARDENS, 15 Screven A. NE., Atlanta, Ga. 


DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH: Should be a vision 
of enchanting and exciting beauty. A group of soft yel- 
low Rembrandt waving gaily across the path at deep 
yellow ruffled Magnificence. Lovely white Stresa bloom- 
ing serenely beside gorgeous Lucienne. This isa part of 
my beautiful Daffodil Path; what will yours look like? 
EMELENE M. COLE, Coquille, Oregon. 





INDIAN ORCHIDS, Lycopodium Pollen, Bees’ Wax, 
and Silajit available at reasonable rate. Catalogue free. 
THE NEPAL EVEREST NURSERY (Regd) Ombahal 
Tole, Katmandu, Nepal. 





SELECTED ORIENTAL PERSIMMONS. Carefully 

packed, with directions for eating, five pounds for $2.00 

paces. WYNDHAM HAYWARD, Winter Park, 
lorida. 





“‘WHAT’S GOOD ABOUT WEEDS?”’ Interesting 
valuable booklet sent FREE with information on revo- 
lutionary Weedaway Set. KRAMER COMPANY, 
Dept. 10, Enumclaw, Washington. 





BEARDLESS IRIS COLLECTIONS: 6 Iris Kaemp- 
feri or 8 Siberian Iris varieties for $2.00 postpaid. All 
attractive named kinds, labeled. Both for $3.50. Lists. 
LARK MEADOWS, West Mansfield, Mass. 


12 DIFFERENT UNROOTED PELARGONIUM 
CUTTINGS $1.00. 25 for $2.00. Ten 1947 introduc- 
tions $1.00. Eight 1948 introductions $1.00, PELAR- 
GONIUM FARM, Escondito 5, Calif. 








BLUE RIBBON DUTCH AMARYLLIS, Ludwig 
strain, in several shades, $3.00 each on orders placed be- 
fore January 1; Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, “‘pink daffodil’’, 
6 for $2.00; Gloriosa Rothschildiana, 50c and $1.00 
each; Lachenalia aurea, $3.00 doz.; Campernelle Jon- 
quils, $1.00 doz.; Amaryllis advena, $5.00 doz.; DeCaen 
Anemones, 50c doz.; Dutch Iris, Wedgewood Blue or 
Yellow Queen, $1.00 doz. Ask for price list of bulbs, 
tubers, etc. Wyndham Hayward, LAKEMONT GAR- 
DENS, Winter Park, Florida. 


CALLA LILY BEGONIAS — Beautiful green and 
white foliage with double red flowers, $2.00 postpaid; 
single pink callas. $1.50 postpaid with instructions. 
MRS. BESS L. SHIPPY, Begonia Specialist, Lockport 
3, New York. 


GORGEOUS DUTCH IRIS — David Haring, White; 
Imperator, Blue; Wedgewood, Blue; Yellow Queen, $.60 
doz.; $4.50, 100. Best Daffodil — Lord Wellington $2.00 
doz. DON’S, 307 Madison, Wilmington, Delaware. 











MY GARDEN — The intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month it 
goes out to all parts of the world wherever English is 
spoken with a friendly message common to all who love 
flowers and gardens. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
and half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request from MY GARDEN, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 





BLOOMING FUCHSIAS, average foot tall. Write for 

list of those now blooming. $1.00 FOB. Satisfaction guar- 

cutee. TERRACE FLOWER NURSERY, Arcata, 
Jalif. 


NEW DAYLILIES listed in color sequence. Cowboy, 
Dainty, Dauntless, Hyperion, Nebraska, Patricia, 
Rajah, $5.50 value for $4.50. All types of better Iris. 
Any list on request. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 
Dept. A, 7595 Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, AND 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of 8 or more fine daffodil 
varieties $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bushel. Contains 
King Alfred, Emperor, The First, Helios, Brightling, 
Bonfire. Croesus, and Horace. One-half bushel at bushel 
rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east of the Mississippi 
River. Our free illustrated folder lists our selection of 
45 best daffodil varieties as well as a fine selection of 
bulbs of all types. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, 
Nuttall, Gloucester County, Virginia. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — We grow and ship 88 varieties 

of this house plant. All plants shipped in bud and bloom. 

Price from 75c to $1.50. 10,000 ready to ship. 20,000 

growing. All new and old varieties. All plants treated 

with sodum selnate before shipping. Send for list of 
lants, leaves, plant food and soil. WALTER W. 
cEVER, Gainesville, Ga. 


‘“*A HANDBOOK FOR AFRICAN VIOLET GROW- 
ERS” by Mary Margaret Odom, DeWitt, Iowa, is 
complete in growing instructions, has descriptions of 
oe 150 varieties, and the Fischer Color Chart — 


CRAGFORD, POETAZ NARCISSUS NOVELTY, 

may rival Paper Whites for early forcing; limited supply 

@ $1.50 each; described in our fall bulb list. Wyndham 

le = LAKEMONT GARDENS, Winter Park, 
orida. 














HEMEROCALLIS, New Varieties, Henchra (Coral 
Bells). Oriental Poppies, Japanese Iris, Bearded Iris and 
other Perennials. Free Catalogue. OMAR COLES, 
Magnolia, New Jersey. 





WANTED TO BUY: At once, large or small green- 
houses to be dismantled and moved. Please send price 
and all information to: THE SCKIPANO NURSERY 
COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 
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AZALEAS. 3-year Kurumes and Hardy Japanese, 
%2 in. budded, regular $1.50, only $1 for fall shipment 
(6 for $5). Send for list. AZALEA GARDENS, 209 S. 
Barksdale, Memphis, Tenn. 





FRAGRANT WHITE GINGER — Lei Flower of Old 
Hawaii — Plant any month — Rhizomes, each $1.00 
postpaid. CREAM YELLOW GINGER $2.00 each. 
a GARDENS, P. O. Box 344, Beverly Hills, 





For Sale: ROOTED CUTTINGS OF OLEANDER, 
$.50 apiece. Those of Prof. W. P. Hedrich on piazza at 
Geneva, N. Y. are a yearly attraction. FRANK R. 
ARNOLD, 87 Cochato Rd. Braintree, Mass. 





HEMEROCALLIS SPECIAL COLLECTION: Bar- 
onet, Brunette, Gaiety, Peachblow, $3.50 postpaid. 
Lists: Hemerocallises, Beardless Irises, Hostas. LARK 
MEADOWS, West Mansfield, Mass. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. Fea- 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15c. Year 50c. E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





GIANT PANSIES — Steele’s ‘‘Jumbo Mixed’’ giant 
pkt. $1.00. See display in June issue. ROBERT L. 
POULSON, 184-15 Cambridge Rd., Jamaica 3, 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 





BULBS — Garden mixture — daffodils, choice variety, 
both yellow and white, all blooming size. 250 bulbs for 
$10.00, 500 for $18.00. Write for prices on special 
varieties. PINEY POINT FARM, Nuttall, Virginia. 


DAYLILIES. Over 200 selected varieties from leading 
hybridizers. Reds, pinks, purples, bi-colors, etc. Send for 
free listing. GIVENS GARDENS, Box 475, Glen- 
cullen, Oregon. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and conservatory plants. 
Send for list ‘‘E."’ JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


DAYLILIES —7 choice varieties Daylilies labeled 
$2.00 postpaid. SUNSET VIEW IRIS FARM, Con- 
stantine, Mich. 


CARDINAL FLOWERS, bloodroot, hepaticas, field 

grown, $3.00 per dozen, postpaid. Write for price list. 

—- GARDENS, 21301 Telegraph, Detroit 19, 
ch. 


EASTER LILIES. Write for Prices. Fall Delivery. Free 
information on forcing and culture. CLINE’S LILY 
GARDEN, Box 94B, Langlois, Oregon. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook, Free Catalogue, WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


SEND NOW FOR FULL COLOR CATALOG of the 
finest in Imported and Domestic bulbs, at prices that 
ALL can afford. Also Peonies and Iris. LOUIS N. 
RAHR, Importer, 950 S. 61st Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 


GERANIUMS, scented, colored leaved in wide variety, 
also flowering types. Variety Begonias, Sempervivums 
10 for $2.00. Visitors welcome. EARLE A. SAMPSON, 
51 Park St., Mansfield, Mass. 





























HEMEROCALLIS — Choose Autumn Red or Mata- 
dor; Persian Princess or Bicolor; Morocco Red or Crys- 
tal Pink; Purple Elf or Pink Charm. Value of 4 plants 
$14.50, Collection of 4 — $7.50. OVER THE GARDEN 
WALL, North Granby, Conn. 





HEMEROCALLIS — Three lovely plants for $2.50. 
Choose any 3— Boutonniere, Highland Chieftain, 
Enchantress, Golden Dawn, Yeldrin, Golden Scepter, 
Moonray, Bold Commando, Buckeye, Burning Star, or 
Robin Redbreast. OVER THE GARDEN WALL, 
North Granby, Conn. 





“TEN ALL DIFFERENT choice, field grown peren- 
nials, labelled, $2.25 prepaid. Finest giant pansies and 
violas ready soon, $1.50 per 25 express collect. Very 
finest imported tulips, hyacinths, etc. Ask for descriptive 
list in color. PAUL WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 





Dept. B 
FREE! In order to acquaint you with our 
* mature publications, we will send you 
a free copy of NATURE HIGHLIGHTS... 24 
pages of practical information for teachers. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with full color plates, photographs 
and drawings. Contains nature study program for 
ten months. Mailed free, if the name of the magazine 
in which this advertisement appears is mentioned in your 
letter. Canadian Nature Magazine, 177 Jarvis St., 
Toronto 2, Canada. 


Botanical Tulips 


48 varieties 
the unusual in bulbs a specialty 
Catalogue on request 
JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 
Scituate Center, Massachusetts 


AURATUM LILIES 


When buying auratums insist on ‘“‘Esperan- 
zas"’ — First in Beauty, First in Quality and 
First on the Market. Grown from seed and 
guaranteed. Catalogue of named varieties on 
request. 


ESPERANZA LILY GARDENS 
Langley Prairie, B.C. Canada 


Foul Ravel 
PEONIES—IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Plant late-blooming DAYLILIES that make your garden 
a riot of color during hot summer months. 

Hope —a brilliant bi-color..............+.++5+- $3.00 
Hyperion — soft canary yellow..............+++- -75 
Stripey — India red 
Welcome — deep, dusty, luminous rose .. coo Oe 
Dorothy McDade — pure yellow..............+-. 1.00 

All for $9.00 — save $5.75 
PARRY NURSERIES Signal Mountain, Tennessee 


























THE FINEST DAFFODILS 


Hermitage Gardens originations are among the 
finest and best American grown Daffodils which 
are unsurpassed for quality. These, and many 
novelties and popular varieties, are listed at 
moderate prices in descriptive catalog mailed on 
request. 

Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland 














DOUBLE BLOODROOT — Rare lovely wild flower 
like small double white Peony. Grows easily in woodsy 
soil, part shade. Plant now. $1.50 each postpaid; $2.75 
for 2; $3.75 for 3. GRAY-COLE, Bradford, Mass. 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Our price 
the lowest. June bearers only $9.00 per 100. Varieties: 
Fairfax, Dorsett, Sparkle, Starbright, Temple, Big Joe, 
Blakemore. Everbearers only $10.00 per 100. Varieties, 
Gem, Mastadon, Streamliner. Plant now for fine Spring 
crop. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 








HEMEROCALLIS: Lady Heseketh, Patricia, August 
Pioneer, Nebraska, Serenade, Craemore Ruby, a $7.75 
value for $6.00, with Theron $7.50 . ... . Est 
mere, Winsome, Mikado, Margaret Perry, Luteola, 
Maculata $2.25. EVERETT KENNELL, 585 Beahan 
Road, Rochester 11, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN DESIRES POSITION — gardening and green- 
house work — just completed course in Estate Caretak- 
ing — North Shore area preferred — telephone Salem 
0885 between 9 and 5. 
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STASSEN 


GAMDTSTICN 


TULIPS 
12 for $I» 


Pointed petals, outside cherry red, 
inside white. Bloom many, many 
years in rock garden, or sunny loca- 
tion. 12 inches tall. 


RED EMPEROR 


"WORLD'S LARGEST TULIP” 


Most brilliant scarlet imagina- 
ble. Tremendous fiowers to 10” 
— For vivid effect of scarlet 
a 










12 for $1.30 
25 for $2.50 
KING ALFRED 
DAFFODIL 


King of the golden trum- 
pet. Bloom same time as 


above. 
12 for $1.80 25 for $3.50 


Special Combination 


6 RED EMPEROR TULIPS $2 00 
12 KING ALFRED DAFFODILS ppd. ° 


Send for catalog of HOLLAND BULBS 


Stassen Floral Gardens, Dept. 16, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





Join the Bulb of the Month Ciuo. Tou foo 
can enjoy continuous bloom in your living 
room or garden. Enclose $1.00 with name 
and address. You receive by return mail, 
postpa'd, this month's carton of rare 
flower bulbs—guaranteed to grow. No 
dues or obligations. Your dollar covers 
all membership privileges. Write today. 


Bull of the Movith tab 


125 Madison, Dept. HT, Chicago 3, ID. 











Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm 


Box 398 BRISTOL, PA. 


Supreme Quality That Won 
3 Consecutive 1948 Gold Medals! 


FREE! "2" 


FALL 


BULB Catalogue 


Shows the finest selection of genuine 
Holland bulbs Breck’s has offered in 
its 131 years! 32 colorful pages, 
showing hundreds of varieties includ- 
ing rare specialties. Complete with 
valuable cultural instructions. A “must” 
for every lover of beautiful bulbs. 





SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’ 


September 1948 





868 BRECK BLDG. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Viburnums 
From page 339 


shapely shrub, perhaps four to five feet 
high and does not bear any too abundantly 
its rough textured, grayish green leaves 
that turn reddish brown as Summer ad- 
vances. However, the beauty and sweet 
odor of its flowers in early May more than 
offsets these defects. 

V. fragrans is an upright shrub of some- 
what stiff habit. The leaves are rough, 
brownish green and they do not get rusty 
as do those of V. carlesi. The beauty of this 
shrub is its flowers — for early in April its 
leafless branches are laden with the fragrant 
salver-shaped flowers that change from pink 
to white as they open. V. burkwoodi, an 
English hybrid, is another fragrant vibur- 
num. The shiny green leaves which color 
well in Autumn are characteristic of its 
parent, V. utile, while the flowers and fra- 
grance are inherited from its other parent, 
V. carlesi. 

Viburnum tomentosum and V. dilatatum 
also stand high in my favor, for their 
coarsely-toothed foliage has a healthy ap- 
pearance, their dense cymes of white flow- 
ers are very lovely in late May and early 
June, and their fruits are attractive in the 
Fall — if the birds do not devour them. 
Both have the same horizontal spread of 
branches but while V. dilatatum has all fer- 
tile flowers, V. tomentosum has a margin 
of large sterile flowers around a center of 


smaller fertile flowers. V. dilatatum’s fruit | 


is scarlet, V. tomentosum’s red, changing to 
blue-black. Both are excellent for the back 
of the border or as specimens on the lawn. 

When it comes to selecting the best of 
the native species, again it is a “‘toss up.” 
I put V. trilobum at the head of the list and 
V. prunifolium as a close runner-up. The 
former, commonly known as the high cran- 
berry bush, is a definitely ornamental 
shrub. Its large maple-shaped, bright green 
leaves gradually assume a brilliant au- 
tumnal red. Its large cymes of white flowers 
which appear in May and June are followed 
in July by bright red berries which remain 
until late winter. A well-fruited specimen is 
a glorious picture. Birds relish the fruit and 
the U. S. Soil Conservation and Wildlife 
Service is planting this species extensively 
in wildlife preservation programs. The fruit 
may also be prepared into jelly, jam and 
preserves for human consumption. 

The fruit of V. prunifolium, which is also 
edible, furnishes Fall color in the shrub 
border or along a woodland planting. Ap- 
pearing in late Summer as flat, oval-shaped, 
green fruit, the color changes to pink, then 
black. There may be green, pink and black 
fruit all in one cluster at the same time. 





IRIS SPECIAL 


Angelus — pink Louvois — brown 

Birchbark — white Mohrson — violet 
Chosen — low Orloff — cinnamon 
Christabel — red Ozone — lavender 


Any 4 $1.50; All 8 $2.75 postpaid 
Send for complete perennial catalog 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 161 Sharp, Box H-5, Spokane 11, Washington 














PEACE—A JOY TO BEHOLD 


is the star of stars in our more than 
50 years of specializing in the pro- 
duction of Guaranteed to Bloom 
rose plants. 


Highest All-Time Score in ALL- 
AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS, 
PEACE has won the title of “BEST 
ROSE OF SHOW” at leading rose 
shows the country over. 

“PEACE” will astound you by the sturdy vigor 
of its plants—by its large cerise-edged, 
golden yellow buds, opening to immense, 
firm-petaled blooms of indescribable beauty. 


Experts rate PEACE “the rose of a decade” — 
“a super rose on a super bush" —“‘entrancing” 
— “Beautiful beyond description’ —‘‘a must”. 
Make PEACE the STAR of your 
garden. Order now for shipment at 
planting time—2-yr. old FIELD 
GROWN plants $2.00 each; 3 for 
$5.00, postpaid. 

Our new catalog, FREE, shows PEACE in full 
color. Also new All-America award winners. 
TALLYHO and FORTY-NINER. Among the 126 
outstanding new roses described are GRACE 
MOORE, GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY, RUBAIYAT, 
SAN FERNANDO, NOCTURNE, DIAMOND 
JUBILEE and others. 

Write today for your Free Catalog. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
STAR ROSE GROWERS 

Robert Pyle, Pres. Ww West Grove248 , Pa. 

LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 



















VIOLET-GRO 


Special by Mail Order 
"Pink ', “White Lady”, 
sok: Boy” 
Do you know how many $ 
people ordered these 
violets last year at 
$1.50? Over 30,000. 
. ., Large size, ever-blooming and 
Perfect potting soil yery beautiful. Full of flowers, 
for violets, gar- buds and leaves. Your choice of 
denias, all house ahove 3 varieties sent for $1.00 
plants. % leaf mold, or get all 3 for $2.75. SEND NO 
sand. %% peat MONEY. Pay postman C.O.D. 
moss. Does won- plus postage. Return at once for 
ders for house Faliretund if not pleased. GIVEN 
plants. $1 for 3 Ibs., with $2.75 orders: the start of 
postpaid: 5 lbs. 4 different assorted color AFRI- 


$1.50: 10 lbs., $2.50. CAN VIOLETS. Clip this. 
Also sent 


C.0.D. Order from 
aes poeage, Py 
ington, ” iu. ‘Dept, OWEN NURSERY 
10B9. Clip this. Dept. 10B9 Bloomington, Ill. 
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The Horticultural Society THE M She ‘Pennsylvania ‘ 
of New York, Inc ASSACHUSETTS ‘ ‘ 
> ° + 
The Essex House — 157 West 58th Street HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY Horticultural Society : 
{Organized November 24, 1827} * 
New York 19, N. Y., Tel. PLaza 7-0915 ‘ 389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 4 
2 After 27 years at 598 Madison Avenue, the JOIN NOW Mm Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 4 
Horticultural Society of New York is now f PINES ‘ 
located at the Essex House, lobby floor ‘ Toe : i * 
si = pass ‘ 7 ? , This society has members in all but + W/ + 
i =" 58 eco ih two iene” Saati of these tsa com \e JOIN NO 5 
While the actual offices and library are not have never been to Boston and yet ° win ’ 
so big as formerly, a great asset has been feel that what they receive from the : a8 ee = Fane ve , 
$ added to the work of the organization in Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues ft P , 8 , ay : 
that lectures and flower shows are to be which they pay each year. % Subscription to “Horticulture . 
held in the Colonnades Ball Room of the Each ' si te * Gardening advice ' 
Essex House. The coming Chrysanthemum — Pans. Sicandmahe wee od rirowe vl f Lectures . 
Show in November promises to be a } without charge, a copy of the annual * Philadelphia Flower Show — one - 
splendid ge rages of the mgd i Year Book and the privilege of bor- f free admission ¢ 
veniences and fine show-rooms that the rowing books from the library by tay : 
new quarters will provide. mail. The Society’s library, the larg- : be ite Ee privilege to > 
An additional advantage is that the meet- est of its kind in the United States, a * 
ing room for the Board of Directors, small ea eppebat ed J wi ey seers pe f Meaewers I 
, committees and visiting organizations ison a “li henge plete ye ae “g \e — a ae a a a * 
§ the second floor, which is entirely private 2 : i Fed ersnip ye P © - - yt 
; rey will _— itself to the quiet so necessary Mi aiiine sedetin. tiles tc ot of “ ecrres sce pie aes ‘ 
or consultations. the Society’s Flower Shows and mem- \* NU — $3. * 
The offices of the International Flower bers also have the privilege of asking As rm ‘ 
Show si incorporated within the space of 2 for free ns by the a : ‘ Life Membership Fee — $50.00 + 
the Horticultural Society. The new tele- oo tie Foun se ; Payable in annual instailments of * 
is Plaza 7 ; 10.00 % 
phone number is Plaza 7-0915 for both te $ + 
he flower show and the Society. [= a * 
: as ars: miss Sin ashe pitta , : 7 For information address f Office and Library Hours + 
Visitors are invited to call any time after 3 i ve 
August 30th. Members of the Massachu- THE SECRETARY \e June 15 to September 15 + 
2 setts and Pennsylvania Societies are in- Horticultural Hall * Boston 15, Mass. f Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
vited to make the Essex House their iM Saturdays Closed 
headquarters while in New York. + 
~~ VA RASA PA RRMA MM MMH LH GG. Ge Ge KS. ~ 3% 




















S-L-N Invisible 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist"' 


Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for............ $2.75 
Currier Suet Feeders... ........0.2-seeceeees 75c each 
Send for Our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 


338 Union Street Millis, Masa, 





For more garden beauty 
with less labor. Pest and 
disease free. Thrive in 
any soil. 

FREE CATALOG. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 498 WEISER PARK, PA. 











COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 






Phone a 
DE 3-3316 TREE aera 
25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. 














IRISES - PEONIES > MUMS 
DAY LILIES « POPPLES 
Highest Quality Stock 
LARGE CATALOG NO. 69 FREE 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 


Van Wert Ohio 


















WILD BIRDS ADD (faum TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 

IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

Feeders with and without squirrel 

guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
. Write for our folder 


audubon ty workshop 








ENCOE 
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Sept. 10-11. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club, 30th 
Street Station. 


Sept. 11-18. Brockton, Mass. Flower Show at 
Brockton Fair. 

Sept. 15. Haverstown, Pa. Women’s Club of 
Manoa Fall Flower Show. 

Sept. 17. Ardmore, Pa. Fall Flower Show of the 
Ardmore Woman’s Club. 

Sept. 17-18. Philadelphia, Pa. 28th Annual 
Flower Show, Burholme Horticultural Society, 
Trinity Oxford Community House. 

Sept. 18-19. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual Exhibition, 
Business Men’s Garden Club at the Garden 
Center. 

Sept. 30—-Oct. 1. Upper Montclair, N. J. State- 
wide Flower Show, Garden Club of New 
Jersey at Woman’s Club. 

Oct. 1-2. Camden, N. J. Twenty-fourth Annual 
Flower Show, Camden Dahlia and Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Oct. 7-9. Boston, Mass. Harvest and House 
Plant Show sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 13-15. Tucson, Ariz. Semi-annual meeting. 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 

Oct. 18-19. Denver, Colo. National Rose Show 
and Annual Meeting of Roses, Inc. 

Oct. 22-24. New York, N. Y. Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show at the New York Botanical 
Garden in co-operation with the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. 











BULBS UNUSUAL 


For fall planting. Iris Susiana, winter-hardy 
Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Ixio- 
lirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few out of 
many in our New Autumn Catalog, ready on 


request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 





ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a bex, house or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
Copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings. quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
vergreens, and all plants. any time, with our simple 
instructions. 





Free cctalog on Gardenias, Arzaieas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dep?. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 














|THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSESSE 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
-oein full Color 









140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 


















Send for free 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


permanent 


samples 


Lead pencil marking: 






Really rehabie. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends with 

garden. A style for corr pe % 
HOWARD HA I 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 
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TREE-LAND TULIPS fy ell planting 
IMPORTED direct om HOLLAND 


TOP SIZE—TOP QUALITY —CHOICEST, MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION 
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BREEDER TULIPS 
$1.35 per doz., $9.75 per 100 


ASTARK, brown 

BARODA, glossy, dk. brown 
BRONZE QUEEN, buff tinged apricot 
CARDINAL MANNING, mauve, rose 
CHERBOURG, deep orange 
CRUSADER, purp. bronze, violet 
CUNERA, violet purp. & bronze 
DILLENBURG, orange, red 

DOM PEDRO, brown shaded maroon 
GEORGE GRAPPES, mauve, blue base 
INDIAN CHIEF, coppery red & purp. 
JESSY, chestnut brown 

J. J. BOUW MAN, deep mahogany red 
LOUIS XIV, dark purp. & bronze 
MARION, violet, bronze edge 
ORANGE DELIGHT, orange, bronze 
PANORAMA (FAIRY) terra cotta 
PENELOPE, coffee brown 

PRINCE OF ORANGE, orange, red 
TANTALUS, lilac & buff yellow 
TITANIC, violet flushed bronze 
VELVET KING, purple violet 


TRIUMPH TULIPS 
$1.15 per doz., $8.00 per 100 


ALBERIO, deep red, It. margin 
AVIATEUR, red, border white 





COTTAGE TULIPS 
$1.30 per doz., $9.50 per 100 


ADVANCE, large orange, scarlet 
ALASKA, clear bright yellow 
ALBINO, white, yellow anthers 
ANNA PAVLOVA, pure white 
ARGO, golden yellow, red spots 
BARBARA PRATT, cherry pink 
BATAVUS, bright scarlet 

BELLE JAUNE, deep yellow 
CARRARA, pure white 

DIDO, orange-red & cerise 

GEISHA, greyish rosy lilac 

GOLDEN DUCHESS, golden yellow 
GOLDEN HARVEST, lemon yellow 
G. W. LEAK, br. vermilion scarlet 
MAGNOLIA, creamy white & red 
MARJORIE BOWEN, buff, salmon 
MARSHALL HAIG, red, yellow base 
MAYFLOWER, It. orange scarlet 
MAZEPPA, scarlet, white base 
MARTHA, red, white-blue center 
MOTHERS DAY (LEMON QUEEN) yellow 
MRS. JOHN SCHEEPERS, pure yellow 
MRS. MOON, pure deep yellow 
NORTHERN QUEEN, beautiful rose 
OSSI OSWALDA, white, rose edge 
PERSEUS, pure orange 
ROSABELLA, deep rose 
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BANDOENG, mahogany, gold edge SMILING QUEEN, rosy red, pink edge bd 
CHERRY BLOSSOM, red, yellow edge STANISLAUS, orange we 
CORNEFORUS, carmine red & white WALL STREET, golden yellow = 
CRATER, lovely crimson red = 
DENBOLA, amaranth, creamy edge bd 
EDITH EDDY, cerise, rose orange DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS w 
ELISABETH EVERS, deep pink =~ 
ELMUS, cherry red, creamy edge $1.50 per doz., $11.25 per 100 Y 
EROS, old rose, double TECTR or. oe Rate oe 
eee TULIPS — §f grctsstactcmin  g 
MR ZIMMERM gph rari in variety so great that space here doesn't per- MR. VAN DERHOEF, pure yellow x 
ee Sears Rms ong mit us to list them. All the loveliest colors and MURILLO, white shaded rose YY 
PRES. VON HINDENBURG, red, yellow varieties. acon. ips soso ‘ ow 
RED SNA $1.20 per d OmANCE ASCs = 
bd RED SIGNAL, vermilion-red : er doz. PRAUH BLUS: , Soft rose pin w 
o ROSE BEAUTY, deep rose to red P SCARLET CARDINAL, vermilion > 
x SNOW DRIFT, smoky white $8.00 per 100 SNOWBALL, pure white ¥ 
yy SNOWDRIFT, pure white TEA ROSE, yellow & salmon YY 
w TELESCOPIUM, violet rose VUURBAAK, orange scarlet wy 
- TOSCA, deep garnet o 
y 4 URSA MINOR, golden yellow ~~ 
wy WISCONSIN, rose — white center : PARROT TULIPS Se ee as 
} BLUE PARROT, bright violet... . - ree . $1.45 doz., $ 9.50 per 100 RY 
~~ RED CHAMPION, bright crimson-red 1.65 doz., 12.50 per 100 YY 
2 SINGLE EARLY TULIPS FANTASY, salmon pink-green markings 1.30 doz., 9.50 per 100 w 
oe THERESE, cherry scarlet 1.65 doz., 12.50 per 100 + 
Br $1.30 per doz., $9.25 per 100 PIERSON, rich crimson maroon ooo. 1.65 doz., 12.50 per 100 BH 
wy _— . w 
~~ APRICOT YELLOW, salmon orange ~~ 
Kd BRILLIANT STAR, brilliant searlet REMBRANDT TULIPS E 
o BRILLIANT STAR MAXIMUS, improved CORDELL HULL, red feathered, white. $1.30 doz., $9.50 per 100 - 
= COULEUR CARDINAL, brill. crimson = 
Y GEN DE WET, orange, exquisite BOTANICAL TULIPS bd 
w IBIS, deep rose, very early ane . —— aoe @ 
¥ KEIZERSKROON, bright red & yellow EICHLER], scarlet, green, bronze... ........ $1.20 doz., $ 8.50 per 100 ~~ 
v LADY MOORE, dark terra cotta FOSTERIANA RED EMPEROR, scarlet ; 1.40 doz., 10.00 per 100 w 
— LA REINE MAXIMA, white yellow KAUFMANNIANA VIVALDI, yellow, red. . . ; 1.20 doz., 9.50 per 100 => 
= OLY MPIADE, yellow, strong stem x 
%  PELLICAN, pure white CROCUSES, GRAPE HYACINTHS, SNOWDROPS, SCILLA, 2 
% PINK BEAUTY, deep rose & white HARDY LILIES w 
o PRINCE CARNEVAL, spotted yellow : ; t 4 
¥ ROSE LUISANTE, brilliant rose All bulbs come to us direct from our growers at Sassenheim, Holland. Most useful for garden YY 
v VERMILION BRILLIANT, searlet decoration and cutting, these bulbs produce large cup-shaped flowers on tall wy 
2 WHITE HAWK, pure white upright stems. All bulbs will be delivered postpaid in September. > 
= = 
: TREE-LAND, INC. 2 
~~ 5 «ep 
¥ New England’s Finest Nursery Stock = 
= + 
w = 
~ 899 MEMORIAL DRIVE CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 2 
53 e 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 











Tree Sanitation is more than just pruning; it entails the 
removal of dead, diseased, and insect-infected parts of 


Proper Tree Sanitation 


trees; treating the wounds scientifically and especially 
1S Vital to Adz» yate destroying the debris often left behind. It's a safety meas- 
ure, for dead limbs when high up are a menace to life and 


Preventative Insect and property. Tree sanitation includes corrective pruning, used 
Dj C to thin branches for more air and light; to prevent damage 
isease Contro by limbs over wires and roofs; to help the tree adapt itself 


to its environment and to shape the tree artistically. 


Tree sanitation is an important operation, and work for 


OUR MOST RECENT BOOKLET ABOUT THE SCIEN- experts who know what to do, when to to do it, and how 
TIFIC CARE OF TREES, JUST ISSUED, IS "SCIENTIFIC , 

TREE TOPICS”, VOLUME 1, NUMBER 9; SEND FOR to do it... The Bartlett Way. 

A COPY TODAY. 


e 
4 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Connecticut 
# & 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, “Scientific Tree 


nic: TREE EXPERT CO. 


Te ee See ee eee eee HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Milford, Peterboro, N.H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester 
eoeerecece ZONE eeeeece Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; 
East Providence, R.I.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, 
Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N.Y.; Englewood, Orange, 
Plainfield, N.J.; Chambersburg, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), Paoli, Red Lion, Pa.; Wilmington, 
uch Tati SE Ge SO A A CON Ne oe Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lynchburg, Roanoke Va.; Bluefield, W.V. 





